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Wheat  supplies  in  1961-62  of  2,619 
million  bushels  s»-e  second  only  to 
the  record  2,672  million  bushels  a 
year  earlier.  Exports  are  expected  to 
total  an  all-time  record  of  675  mil- 
lion bushels  and  domestic  disap- 
pearance about  594  million. 

Thus,  the  carryover  at  the  end 
of  the  1961-62  marketing  year  may 
be  about  1,350 million  bushels,  about 
60  million  bushels  below  the  1961 
carryover  and  the  first  decline  since 
1958  when  the  carryover  was  381 
million  bushels. 

Assuming  a  production  in  1962  of 
around  1,075  million  bushels,  re- 
flecting participation  in  the  new  pro- 
gram, estimating  domestic  disap- 
pearance at  about  535  million  bush- 
els and  assuming  exports  at  625 
million,  the  July  1,  1963  carryover 
would  be  down  about  125  million 
bushels  from  the  estimated  carry- 
over July  1,  1962. 
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SUMMARY 

The  new  Wheat  Stabilization  Program,  one  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  19ol,  became  effective  for  the  I962  crop  as  the  result  of 
the  79 »^  percent  affirmative  vote  in  the  August  2^-th  referendum.    The  objectives 
of  the  program  are:     (l)  To  increase  farm  income,  (2)  to  halt  the  build-up  of 
supplies  and  (3)  to  reduce  Government  storage  costs.    Program  objectives  would 
be  achieved  by  a  combination  of  higher  price-support  levels  and  reduced  pro- 
duction. 


The  sign-up  will  begin,  as  now  planned,  in  the  winter  wheat  producing 
areas  in  mid-September  and  will  run  for  about  6  weeks . 

Farmers  who  sign  up  and  participate  in  the  program  will  be  eligible  for 
price  support.    On  August  ^)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  set  the  minimum 
national  average  support  price  for  1962- crop  wheat  in  the  39  designated  com- 
mercial wheat  producing  States  at  $2.00  per  bushel,  which  compares  with  the 
196l-crop  support  of  $1.79  per  bushel. 
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Considering  the  possible  sign -up  under  the  new  stabilization  program,  an 
analysis  made  in  the  Department  indicates  a  production  in  1962,  assuming  about 
average  growing  conditions,  of  between  1,025  million  and  1,125  million  bushels. 
The  mid -point  of  this  range  of  1,075  million  bushels  would  be  about  130  million 
bushels  below  the  August  estimate  of  the  1961  crop. 

U.  S.  exports  for  1962-63  are  projected  at  625  million  bushels,  which  is 
below-  that  of  I96O-6I  and  the  estimate  for  I96I-62  because  large  exports  in 
these  years  resulted  from  poor  crops  in  some  importing  and  exporting  countries. 
Domestic  disappearance  may  total  about  585  million  bushels,  compared  with  59^- 
million  estimated  for  I96I-62.    This  indicates  a  total  disappearance  of  1,210 
million  bushels,  which  would  be  in  excess  of  a  crop  of  1,075  million  bushels  by 
about  135  million.    Allowing  for  small  imports,  total  disappearance  would  exceed 
the  total  of  production  and  imports  by  about  125  million  bushels  and  this  would 
indicate  the  extent  of  the  possible  reduction  in  the  carryover  during    the  1962- 
63  marketing  year.    The  greatest  reduction  in  the  carryover  would  come  in  hard 
red  winter  wheat,  stocks  of  which  are  especially  burdensome. 

U.S.D.A.  announced  on  August  23  that  premiums  for  quality  in  hard  bread 
wheats,  as  indicated  by  the  sedimentation  test,  will  be  included  in  the  1962- 
crop  wheat  price  support  operations.    The  purpose  is  to  reflect  the  quality  value 
of  wheat  in  producer  support  prices,  thus  encouraging  production  of  higher 
quality  wheat. 

The  new  premiums  for  quality  will  supplant  the  present  protein  premiums 
now  .included  in  the  wheat  price  support  rate  schedule.    While  protein  tests  show 
the  protein  content  in  a  specific  lot  of  wheat,  the  sedimentation  test  reveals 
the  quality  of  the  gluten,  which  is  more  meaningful  in  identifying  the  wheats 
which  are  capable  of  producing  the  more  desirable  flour  for  commercial  bread- 
baking. 

The  total  U.  S.  wheat  supply  for  the  196I-62  marketing  year  is  estimated 
at  about  2,620  million  bushels,  slightly  below  the  record  of  last  year.  A  de- 
crease of  l*+6  million  bushels  in  the  estimated  1961  production  from  a  year 
earlier  more  than  offsets  an  increase  of  93  million  bushels  in  the  carryover. 
The  estimate  for  domestic  disappearance  is  about  595  million  bushels,  slightly 
below  last  year.    Exports  at  675  million  bushels  are  expected,  a  little  above 
the  19 60 -6l  record  of  662  million  bushels .    Prospective  carryover  on  July  1,  1962 
of  about  1,350  million  bushels,  would  be  about  60  million  bushels  below  the  1961 
carryover  and  the  first  decline  in  stocks  since  1958- 

Wheat  prices  generally  have  advanced  from  levels  of  early  June  and  are 
currently  near  to  sharply  above  the  effective  support  level.    With  high  prices 
this  early  in  the  season,  and  considering  the  tight  holding  by  farmers,  record 
exports  and  the  higher  support  rate  for  1962  wheat,  prices  to  farmers  for  the 
196l  crop  may  average  more  than  6  cents  above  the  effective  support  level,  which 
would  be  above  $1.76  per  bushel.     In  I96O-61,  prices  to  farmers  averaged  $1.75 
per  bushel,  which  was  about  6  cents  above  the  effective  support  rate.  The 
announced  support  for  tHe  I96I  crop  is  $1-79  per  bushel,  one  cent  above  that  of 
a  year  earlier. 
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Another  large  1961  world  vheat  crop  is  indicated,  though  not  up  to  the 
near-record  i960  total.    Preliminary  information  indicates  that  substantial 
reductions  from  the  i960  level  in  North  America,  Europe  and  Africa  are  partly- 
offset  by  better  prospects  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Asia  and  South  America. 

World  wheat  trade  in  1961-62  is  expected  to  reach  at  least  the  same 
level  as  in  1960-61.    In  that  year,  trade  totaled  about  1.5  billion  bushels,  an 
all-time  recor.-d  and  12  percent  higher  than  the  year  before. 

THE  CURRENT  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACK-GROUND  -  The  supply  of  wheat  in  continental  U.  S.  increased 
from  1,420  million  bushels  in  1951-52  to  a  record  2,047  million 
in  1956-57,  fell  to  1,875  million  in  1957-58,  and  then  rose  to  a 
new  all-time  record  of  2,672  million  in  1960-61. 

The  average  supply  for  the  5  years  ending  I96O-6I  was  2,273 
million  bushels,  about  2-1/3  times  the  prewar  1936-40  average  of 
985  million  bushels.    Average  annual  disappearance  of  1,112  million 
bushels  in  1956-60  (table  l)  consisted  of:    Food, 492  million  (in- 
cluding non-continental  U.  S.  use  of  about  3  million  bushels  and 
military  food  use  at  home  and  abroad  of  7  million);  seed,  63  mil- 
lion; feed,  44  million  and  exports,  513  million.    Carryover  stocks 
at  the  end  of  the  period  on  June  30>  1961  were  1,407  million  bushels 
compared  with  1,033  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  on  July  1, 
1956. 

Wheat  prices  to  farmers  were  well  above  support  levels  in 
the  years  1^42  through  1947*  influenced  by  exceptionally  heavy 
feeding  and  industrial  use  of  wheat  (subsidized  for  both  uses), 
and  by  heavy  exports.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  1944-45  marketing 
year  and  for  3  years  thereafter,  exports  were  stimulated  by 
foreign  aid  programs  and  became  the  dominant  price  factor. 

Beginning  in  1948,  the  support  program  became  the  most 
important  price -influencing  factor,  as  it  was  in  the  period  from 
1938  to  late  1942.    The  season  average  price  to  farmers  (which 
included  unredeemed  loans  at  average  loan  rates)  for  the  1948, 
1951,  1952,  195^  and  1955  crops  were  about  at  the  effective  loan 
rate —  announced  rate  less  storage  costs.    While  prices  for 
the  1950  crop  averaged  above  effective  support,  prices  for  the 
I949  and  1953  crops  averaged  below  the  effective  loan —  about 
7  cents  in  1949  and  about  8  cents  in  1953- 

Prices  to  farmers  in  1956-57  averaged  about  6  cents  above 
the  effective  loan,  the  result  of  increased  export  demand, 
stepped-up  U.  S.  foreign  aid  programs,  the  improved  quality  of 
wheat,  and  the  export  program  inaugurated  September  4,  1956. 
In  this  export  program,  which  is  still  in  effect,  wheat  for  most' 
exports  is  required  to  be  drawn  from  private  stocks  rather  than 
from  CCC.    Reflecting  the  reduction  in  exports  from  the  record 
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Table  1  .  -  Wheat:    Supply  and  distribution, 
United  States,  1955-61 


Year  be 

ginning  July 

Item  : 

1955 

•  1956 

:  1957 

:  1958 

:  1959  : 

i960  : 

1/  ; 

1961 
2/ 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Supply  : 
Carryover  on  : 
July  1  : 
Production  : 
Imports  3/  « 

1,036.2 

937.1 
9.9 

1,033.4 
1,005.4 

7.8 

908.8  881.0 
955-7  1,457-4 
10.9  7-8 

1 .295 .1 
1,121.1 
7-4 

1,313.5 
1,350.3 
8.2 

1,407 
1,204 
8 

Total  : 

1,983.2 

2, 046.6  1,875-4 

2^46.2 

2,423.6 

2,672.0 

 Z  !  . — 

2,619 

Domestic  disaiD-  ! 
pearance 
Food  kj  : 
Seed 
Industry 
Feed  %J 

I  481.6 
:  67.7 
:  .7 
:  53-5 

482.5 
57.7 
•  5 
47.6 

486.1 
63.2 

•  3 

41.9 

497-1 
65.I 
.1 

>l 

496.7 
63.7 
.1 
39-7 

495.7 
64.3 
.1 
43.8 

500 

49 

4s 

Total  : 

:  603.5 

588.3 

591.5 

607-8 

600.2 

603.9 

594 

Exports  6/ 

!  3^.3 

549.5 

1*02.9 

443.3 

509.9 

661.5 

Total  disappear- 
ance 

:  9^9.8 

1,137.8 

994.4  1,051.1 

1,110.1 

1,261.4 

1,269 

Stocks  on  June  30 

908.8 

881.0 

1,295.1 

1,313.5 

1,1*06.6 

1,350 

l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Estimated. 

2/  Imports  include  full  -duty  -wheat,  wheat  imported  for  feed,  and  dutiable 
flour  and  other  wheat  products  in  terms  of  wheat.    They  exclude  wheat  imported 
for  milling  in  bond  and  export  as  flour,  also  flour  free  for  export. 

4/  Includes  shipments  to  United  States  Territories  and  wheat  for  military 
food  use  at  home  and  abroad. 

jj/  This  is  the  residual  figure,  after  all  other  disappearance  is  accounted 
for. 

6/  Exports  are  of  wheat,  including  flour  wholly  from  U.  S.  wheat  and  other 
wheat  products  in  terms  of  wheat.    They  include  exports  for  relief  or  charity 
by  individuals  and  private  agencies.    Shipments  are  included  in  domestic  dis- 
appearance for  food. 
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high  level  of  the  previous  year,  the  average  price  received  hy 
farmers  in  1957-58  declined  to  about  2  cents  above  the  effective 
support  level.    In  spite  of  the  record  large  crop  in  1958-59* 
prices  that  year  again  averaged  about  2  cents  above  effective 
*  support.    Then  in  1959-60  and  I96O-6I,  with  exports  at  very  high 
levels,  prices  to  farmers  averaged  about  h  and  6  cents,  respective- 
ly, above  effective  supports; 

Supply  Reduced  in  1961-62; 

Decline  in  Stocks  Expected  at  Year-End 

The  total  wheat  supply  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  I96I  is 
now  estimated  at  2,619  million  bushels,  2  percent  below  the  record  of  2,672 
million  bushels  a  year  earlier  (table  l).    A  decrease  of  1^6  million  bushels  in 
the  indicated  production  more  than  offsets  an  increase  of  93  million  bushels  in 
the  carryover  on  July  1,  1961.    The  I96I  crop  was  indicated  as  of  August  1,  at 
1,204  million  bushels.    The  carryover  July  1,  196l  totaled  1,^07  million  bushels 
and  imports  in  1961-62  may  total  about  the  same  as  the  8  million  bushels  last 
year. 

Domestic  disappearance  for  1961-62  is  now  estimated  at  about  5S&  million 
bushels,  slightly  below  last  year  because  of  reduced  use  of  wheat  for  seed; 
exports  at  675  million  would  be  slightly  above  the  record  662  million  in  I96O-6I 
and  continue  to  reflect  a  large  proportion  shipped  under  Government  programs 
(table  9)«    On  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  about  1,350  million  bushels  would 
be  carried  over  on  July  1,  1962 — about  60  million  bushels  below  the  1961  carry- 
over.   This  would  be  the  first  decline  in  stocks  since  1958,  when  the  carryover 
was  88l  million  bushels. 

1961  Carryover  of  Hard  Red  Winter  Up  Sharply; 
Hard  Red  Spring  Up  Moderately;  White  Wheat  Down 

On  July  1,  1961  the  carryover  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  (table  3)>  re- 
presents almost  80  percent  of  all  wheat  stocks,  totaled  about  1,108  million 
bushels,  up  about  100  million  from  a  year  earlier.    Stocks  of  hard  red  spring 
wheat  at  237  million  bushels  were  up  18  million.    Little  or  no  change  was 
registered  for  soft  red  winter  and  durum.    Large  exports  of  white  wheat  in 
I96O-6I  reduced  stocks  of  this  class  down  from  66  million  bushels  to  38  million. 

Old-Crop  "Free"  Supplies  Total 
About  39  Million  Bushels 

Of  the  total  carryover  of  1,^07  million  bushels  (table  26)  of  old-crop 
wheat  on  July  1,  I96I,  the  CCC  owned  1,2^3  million  bushels  l/,  kQ  million 

1/    As  reported  by  the  Fiscal  Branch,  ASCS,  compared  with  1,205  shown  by 
operating  reports  which  provides  a  breakdown  by  States  and  by  classes  of  wheat. 
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Table  2- -Wheat:     Acres  seeded  and  production,  United  States  and  by 
regions,  averages  1935-50.-  annual  1946-61 


Corn  Belt 

: 

Period 

United 

Great 

Northwest 

and  Lake 

South 

ATT      „ ;  1  ^   

All  other 

States 

Plains  l/ 

0/ 

:           if  : 

States  3/ 

:  1/ 

states 

.  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Acres 

seeded 

Average : 

1935-39 

•  73-2 

49. 8 

4.7 

12.7 

2.8 

3-2 

:  6l.4 

43.8 

4.2 

8-3  ... 

2-5 

2.6 

1945-50 

:  76.7 

'  "  56.3 

5-5 

9.8 

2.1 

3'.0 

1946 

71.6 

53-3 

5-1 

8.4 

2.0 

2.8 

1947 

:  78.3 

58.1 

5-4 

9-5 

2.3 

3.0 

19W 

:  78.3 

56.7 

5-6 

10.6 

2.2 

3.2 

19^9 

83.9 

61.8 

5.9 

ll.o 

2.1 

3.1 

1950  : 

71-3 

51.8 

5-2 

9-5 

1.8 

3.0 

1951  : 

78.5 

57-9 

6.0 

9-9 

1.8 

2.9 

1952 

:  78.6 

57-5 

6.1 

10.1 

1-9 

3.0 

1953 

:  78-9 

56.8 

6.2 

10.7 

2.3 

2.9 

1954 

:  62.5 

45.7 

4.5 

8.3 

1-7 

2.3 

1955 

58.2 

42.2 

4.2 

7-9 

1.7 

2.2 

1956  : 

60.7 

^3-5 

4.8 

8.4 

1-9 

2.1 

1957  : 

49.8 

33A 

4.0 

8.4 

2.1 

1-9 

1958 

56.O 

39-7 

4.2 

8.4 

1-7 

2.0 

1959 

56.8 

40.1 

4.2 

8.8 

1.8 

1-9 

i960  5/  : 

5U.9 

39-3 

4.1 

8.1 

1.6 

1.8 

1961  y  : 

55-5 

39-6 

4.1 

8.4 

1.7 

1.7 

Production 

Mil  ion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Average :  : 

63 

1935-39 

:  759 

371 

93 

200 

32 

1941-45  : 

985 

645 

108 

148 

33 

51 

192+6-50 

1,185 

760 

132 

203 

30 

60 

1946  : 

1,152 

758 

138 

172 

29 

55 

1947 

1,359 

940 

126 

195 

35 

63 

1948 

1,295 

827 

145 

233 

32 

58 

19^9 

1,098 

655 

120 

234 

27 

62 

1950  : 

1,019 

621 

130 

183 

24 

61 

1951  : 

988 

535 

148 

168 

30 

57 

1952  : 

1,306 

832 

157 

221 

34 

62 

1953 

1,173 

621 

169 

279 

39 

65 

1954 

984 

541 

136 

220 

33 

54 

1955 

937 

516 

117 

223 

29 

52 

1956  : 

1,00k 

550 

124 

240 

39 

§ 

1957 

956 

544 

144 

I89 

34 

1958  : 

1,457 

980 

140 

25^ 

31 

52 

1959  : 

1,121 

683 

148 

207 

35 

48 

I960  5/  : 

1,350 

902 

129 

239  . 

35 

45 

1961  %J  : 

1,204 

757 

114 

'  248 

41 

44 

TJ    North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,.  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado* 
and  Hew  Mexico.     2/    Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.     3/    Ohio,  Indiana..  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  lova  and  Missouri.     4/    Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina.  Georgia.  Kentucky,,  lermessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,    jj/  Preliminary. 
6/    August  1  estimate . 
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more  than  a  year  earlier  and  96  million  above  2  years  ago.    On  July  1,  the 
quantity  outstanding  under  loan  and  reseal  from  the  i960  crop  and  under  ex- 
tended   reseal  from  crops  of  the  past  3  years  totaled  about  87  million  bushels 
Wheat  held  by  farmers  to  postpone  or  avoid  payment  of  penalty  for  overplanting 
acreage  allotments  probably  amounted  to  around  38  million  bushels,  on  the 
basis  of  the  last  available  figure  on  December  31,  i960.    These  figures  indi- 
cate that  "free"  supplies  of  old-crop  wheat  on  July  1,  1961  amounted  to  about 
39  million  bushels,  which  compares  with  22  million  on  July  1  a  year  earlier. 

Production  of  All  Wheat  10  Percent 

Above  Average :    Winter  Above  - 
Average  and  Spring  Below 

Production  of  all  wheat  in  1961  was  estimated,  as  of  August  1,  at 
1,20^  million  bushels,  11  percent  below  the  i960  production,  but  a  tenth 
above  average  (table  5-)«    The  estimate  of  the  crop  was  down  a  net  quantity 
of  55  million  bushels  from  a  month  earlier,  with  a  decline  of  59  million 
bushels  in  winter  wheat  and  an  increase  of  k  million  in  spring  wheat .  Indi- 
cated average  yield  of  23  A  bushels  per  harvested  acre  of  all  wheat  ranks  as 
third  highest  of  record  and  is  3«7  bushels  above  the  1950-59  average. 

Prospects  for  winter  wheat  production  declined  5  percent  during  July 
to  1,058  million  bushels.    The  reduction  was  due  largely  to  a  serious  rust 
infestation  and  excessively  hot  weather  in  late  June,  which  caused  kernels  to 
shrivel.    Frequent  showers  during  harvest  were  also  a  factor  in  some  areas, 
causing  grain  to  shatter  or  lodge.    Despite  the  reduction  in  the  estimate  to 
k  percent  below  i960,  the  1961  winter  wheat  crop  continues  as  the  fifth 
largest  on  record,  26  percent  above  average.    The  1961  average  yield  per 
harvested  acre  of  26.1  bushels  ranks  as  the  third  highest  of  record  and 
exceeds  the  1950-59  average  yield  by  more  than  5  bushels. 

Production  of  all  spring  wheat  is  now  estimated  at  lk6.6  million 
bushels,  100  million  bushels  or  kl  percent  below  i960  product ion^  ^4-3  percent 
below  the  1950-59  average,  but  3  percent  above  the  estimate  of  a  month  ear- 
lier.   Prospective  yields  per  harvested  acre  at  13.^  bushels  is  7*3  bushels 
below  last  year  and  3*0  bushels  below  the  1950-59  average. 

The  prospective  crop  of  durum  wheat  is  forecast  at  17*9  million  bushels 
up  9  percent  from  the  July  forecast.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  percent 
below  last  year's  production,  29  percent  below  average  and  the  smallest  since 
I95U — a  year  with  heavy  losses  due  to  rust.    The  yield  of  11.7  bushels  per 
harvested  acre  compares  with  20.8  bushels  in  i960  and  the  10-year  average 
of  13.8  bushels. 

Prospective  production  of  spring  wheat  other  than  durum,  estimated  at 
129  million  bushels,  increased  more  than  2  million  bushels  over  the  July  1 
estimate,  as  much  of  the  important  producing  area  received  badly  needed  rain 
during  July.      The  crop  is  still  39  percent  below  last  year  and  kk  percent 
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Table   3  .-  Wheat:    Estimated  supply  and  distribution  "by  classes, 
United  States ,  1957-61 


!  Hard 

;  soft 

i    Hard  \ 

Item 

red 

1  red 

\  red 

IXirum 

1  White 

;  Total 

• 

winter 

'  winter 

spring  ; 

mi  1 1  ion 

M"l  1  T  "f 

■  —  ■ . 

rii.  xx  1  uii 

Mi  11  -i  on 

M-t  1  1  i  nn 
-  —  . 

^A-y  111'  /— \  >^ 

rU.  xxi  on 

'   In  1  5V1  pi  ? 

Vll  T  ^Vl  P 1  ^ 
-  ■  —  .  — 1 — 

"hi  1  eVi  e 

"hi  1  eh  pi  ^ 

Vii  j  <^Vi  pi  ^ 

"hi  i  ^Vi  pi  q 

1957-58 

:  6^8 

196 

U2 

Carryover,  July  1,  1957 

10 

13 

909 

Production 

:  429 

X  ,  , 

kO 

163 

956 

Imports  l/  ! 

T  1 
1  1 

ll  " 

Supply 

1  ,u  1  1 

10? 

J  (O 

CO 

?  J 

pns 

1  A76 

Exports,  including  shipments  2/ 

oi  n 
^1-9 

3n 

jO 

n 
X 

J-LO 

kn^ 

Domestic  disappearance  3_/  : 

o)i  c 



CO 

?J 

^Ro 

(carryover,  June  yj ,  xy?o 

fin  3 

O-O 

O 

3k 
J4- 

00  j. 

1958-59 

613 

3^ 

881 

Carryover,  July  1.  1958  : 

6 

203 

25 

irouucoiun 

:  836 

1  QP 

22 

17k 

1  kci7 

Imports  l/  ! 

A 

y 

8 

Supply 

1  kkQ 

1  OR 



■    ':  .■ 

k7 

PfiR 

P  ^Un 

—  y  ^'-KJ- 

Exports ,  including  shipments  2/ 

p^o 

fO 

-L 

qR 

7° 

Domestic  disappearance  3/  ! 

pen 

-1-  J4" 

1  k7 

Pfi 

ks 

nOk 

<^ttnyover;  June  yo >  irpjy 

PT 

In 

XvJ 

0? 

1  one; 

1959-60 

9ho 

18 

65 

> 

Carryover,  July  1,  1959  i 

21 

251 

1,295 

riAjutiU  -  ±  -  . .  < 

620 

1S6 

X?U 

17k 

1,121 

T                   F1  W               1  / 

1  pipongfi  x/                                          .  1 

"7 
1 

1 

Supply  ! 

J.,  pou 

x  1  1 

JO 

P3Q 

P  kP3 

rixpor     ^  inuxuaxng  sn j. pmen  05 

T 
X 

m  p 

26l 

1  P7 

X£  1 

PS 

k? 

SQ7 

Pa  rrvnvpr     .Tiihp    ^0     1  Qr>0 

1  007 

10 

?1  0 

12 

66 

1  31k 

1960-61  V 

66 

l,31k 

Carryover,  July  lj  i960 

1,007 

10 

219 

12 

Production 

787 

190 

187 

152 

1  ^50 

T  mTNOyf*  g    T  /  * 
■L ill  U>wX  00    A. J  i 

8 

8 

ouppxy  « 

111  ll 

PI  R 

FSmOT""fc<^     i  ncl nfi "l  nj  ^hi  impnt^  P/ 

k3o 

J  J 

3S 

 g 

1  38 
ij0 

iAAilw       .  _  -      —  _  -  ~  _  .  C  -  _    -  -  .  .   _  t 

2S6 

 =22 — 

-1- J  J 

li+2 

28 

k? 

rVo  T*T-vnV  P  7™        .Tl  1 T1  P     ^Tl         1  Q"*~i  1 

i  i  08 

_  y  ■  - 

P37 

T  P 

T  kP,7 

1961-62  i«y  5/  : 

1,108 

Carryover.  Julv  1  1Q61 

12 

2^7 

12 

■^8 

1  k07 

Production 

744 

198 

104 

18 

lto 

1,204 

Imports  l/  : 

8 

8 

Supply  : 

1,852 

210 

349 

30 

178 

2,619 

Exports,  including  shipments  2/ 

469 

hi 

45 

10 

107 

'67B 

Domestic  disappearance  3/  ! 

258 

133 

139 

18 

43 

591 

Carryover,  June  30,  1962 

1,125 

30 

165 

2 

28 

1,350 

1/  Excludes  imports  for  mill  ing-in-bend  and  expert  as  flour.    2/  Includes  shipments  to  Alas'Ka 
and  Hawaii  and  the  U.  S.  Territories.    Includes  exports  for  relief  or  charity  by  individuals  and 
private  agencies.    3/  Wheat  for  food  (including  military  food  use  at  heme  and  abroad),  feed,  seed 
and  industry,    kl  Preliminary.    5/  Imports  and  distribution  are  estimated. 


See  explanatory  note  on  page  10 . 
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below  average.    The  yield  of  13-7  "bushels  per  acre  is  the  lowest  since  195^ — 
a  year  of  heavy  rust  losses  in  the  Dakota s  and  Minnesota. 

Prospective  Carryovers  July  1,  1962  of  Hard 
Red  Spring,  Durum  and  White  Down; 
Hard  Red  Winter  and  Hard  Red 
Spring  Up  Moderately  .  -~ 

The  total  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  current  1961-62  marketing  year  may 
be  down  around  60  million  bushels  from  the  carryover  on  July  1,  1961.  Pros- 
pective reductions  in  hard  red  spring,  durum  and  white  wheat  more. than  offset 
likely  increases  in  stocks  of  hard  red  winter  and  soft  red  winter  wheat 
(table  3). 

Stocks  of  hard  red  winter  wheat  are  not  expected  to  change  very  much. 
This  would  be  the  first  year  since  1958  that  stocks  of  this  class  of  wheat 
have  not  increased  significantly. 

The  hara  red  spring  wheat  carryover  on  July  1,  1962  may  be  down  about 
70  million  bushels  and  durum  down  about  10  million,  both  reductions  due  to 
short  1961  crops  of  these  classes.    A  total  of  10  million  bushels  of  durum 
is  likely  to  be  exported  in  1961-62.    With  the  durum  supply  totaling  only 
30  million  bushels  (July  1,  1961  stocks  estimated  at  12  million  bushels  and 
I961  production  at  18  million)  and  assuming  a  minimum  carryover  of  2  million 
bushels  at  the  end  of  the  year,  only  about  18  million  bushels  would  remain 
for  domestic  disappearance  to  take  care  of  food,  seed  and  feed.    This  disap- 
pearance compares  with  the  1956-60  average  of  26  million  bushels. 

Stocks  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  July  1,  1962  may  be  increased  about 
18  million  bushels.  The  larger  stocks  will  supplement  supplies  in  1 962-63 
by  offsetting  the  substantial  reduction  expected  in  the  1962  crop  as  a  result 
of  participation  in  the  wheat  stabilization  program.  The  actual  extent  of 
any  increase  in  the  1962  carryover  would  depend  on  the  limiting  of  exports 
largely  to  cash  grain  and  flour. 

Some  further  reduction  in  stocks  of  white  wheat  are  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  the  small  1961  crop  and  a  continued  high  level  of  exports. 

Record  Exports  Push  Wheat 
Disappearance  in  196O-6I 
Ik  Percent  Above  Year  Earlier 

Wheat  disappearance  in  the  1960-61  marketing  year  totaled  1,265  mil- 
lion bushels,  155  million  or  ik  percent  above  the  1,110  million  a  year 
earlier  and  2V7  million  bushels  or  2k  percent  above  the  1950-59  average  of 
1,018  million. 

Domestic  disappearance  at  60k  million  bushels  was  about  the  same  as  the 
600  million  bushels  a  year  earlier.  Exports  (including  products  in  terms  of  grain) 
totaled  a  record  662  million  bushels,  152  million  or  30  percent  above  the 
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510  million  a  year  earlier,  and  271  million  bushels  or  70  percent  above  the 
1950-59  average  of  390  million  bushels.    A  large  proportion  of  exports  were 
again  financed  under  the  various  Government  programs.    Table  9  shows  exports 
under  these  programs,  19^-9-50  through  I96O-6I. 

Wheat  Prices  Seasonally  High;  Prices 
To  Farmers  in  I96I-62  May  Average 
Higher  Than~fl.76  Per  Bushel 

Wheat  prices  have  advanced  from  the  levels  of  early  June;  the  price  on 
August  25  of  ordinary  protein  hard  wheat  at  Kansas  City  was  up  12  cents  and  soft 
red  at  St.  Louis  up  15  cents.    The  price  at  Kansas  City  was  3  cents  above  the 
effective  support  price  largely  as  a  result  of  the  strong  export  demand,  the 
tight  holding  policy  of  farmers  and  country  elevators  and  the  higher  price  sup- 
port level  for  1962.    Wheat  prices  at  a  number  of  country  stations  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  have  been  especially  favorable,  with  sales  being  made  from  bin  sites 
at  the  CCC  statutory  minimum.    Proteins  are  commanding  a  substantial  premium 
because  of  the  low  average  protein  test  for  the  crop.    The  price  of  soft  red 
winter  at  St.  Louis  was  h  cents  below  the  effective  support,  reflecting  some  re- 
cent reduction  in  export  demand. 

Spring  wheat  prices  at  Minneapolis  reached  their  seasonal  high  to  date 
on  August  17,  but  with  harvest  movement  under  way,  they  have  since  declined  3 
cents.    However,  they  are  still  ih  cents  above  the  effective  support  level,  re- 
flecting the  shortness  of  the  spring  wheat  crop.    A  substantial  quantity  of 
spring  wheat  also  has  been  sold  at  the  statutory  minimum.    With  the  very  small 
durum  crop,  durum  prices  are  sharply  higher  than  other  wheats.    On  August  25, 
soft  white  wheat  prices  at  Portland  were  at  the  high  for  the  season  to  date  and 
21  cents  above  the  effective  support.    They  were  15  cents  above  early  June. 
Export  demand  has  been  heavy  for  slow  marketings . 

Prices  on  August  25  for  dominant  classes  and  grades  were  above  a  year 
earlier  as  follows:    Minneapolis,  17  cents;  Portland,  16  cents;  Kansas  City,  8 
cents  and  St.  Louis,  7  cents. 

The  seasonal  advance  in  wheat  prices  this  marketing  year  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  as  great  as  usual  because  prices  started  at  relativly  high  levels 
and  have  already  advanced  to  or  sharply  above  the  effective  supports.  Prices 
to  farmers  in  I96O-61  averaged  $1-76  per  bushel,  about  6  cents  above  the  effec- 
tive support  rate — the  announced  rate  with  an  allowance  for  storage.  With 
favorable  prices  this  early  in  the  season  and  considering  the  strength  of  the 
factors  dominating  the  market,  prices  to  farmers  for  the  I96I-62  marketing  year 
may  average  higher  relative  to  the  effective  support  than  they  did  in  I96O-61. 
In  other  words,  prices  to  farmers  may  be  expected  to  average  higher  than  $1.76 
per  bushel. 

Quantities  Under  Price  Support 
Slightly  Above  Year  Earlier 

Through  July  31,  farmers  had  put  129-9  million  bushels  of  196l-crop  wheat 
under  price  support  loans  and  purchase  agreements.    This  is  slightly  more  than  t' 
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Table  5  .-  All  wheat  and  winter  wheat:    Acreage,  yield  and  production,  United  States,  1945-61 


All 

wheat 

Winter 

wheat 

Year  of 

:  Seeded  but 

:  Yield  per 

Seeded 

:  Seeded  but  : 

Yield  per  : 

harvest 

Seeded 

:not  harvested:  seeded 

!  Production 

:not  harvested: 

seeded  : 

Production 

acreage 

:    for  grain 

:  acre 

acreage 

for  rTrair.  : 

acre  : 

1,000  acres 

i.OCC  acres 

Bushels 

1,000  BusneLLS 

1,000  acres 

-l  acres 

3iT.C-.l3 

I.OCC  acres 

1945 

69 j 192 

4,025 

16.0 

1,107; 023 

50 ,  1*63 

. 

3,^39 

lb.  2 

8lo,939 

71,578 

4,473 

16.1 

1 ,152 ,ll3 

52,227 

3,o?o 

lo  .7 

869, 592 

191*7 

78,314 

3,795 

17-4 

1>358,9H 

3,313 

18.2 

1,058,976 

1948 

78,3^5 

5,927 

I6.5 

1,29*1  j  911 

58,332 

5,3o9 

17-0 

990, l4l 

191*9 

83,905 

7,995 

13-1 

1          Q    1,1  r 
1  ,0^0,4-lp 

6l ,177 

o,7o3 

14 .0 

05", 127 

1950 

7T,2S7 

9,680 

14.3 

1 ,019  • 

52,399 

9,149 

l*+.l 

740,637 

1951 

78,521* 

16,651 

12.6 

nAA  l  £i 

5o,li*j 

16,052 

11 .0 

650,822 

1952 

70*0*5 

7,515 

16.6 

t    ?r\&  Jifir\ 

56,997 

6,102 

18.7 

1,065 ,22c 

1953 

78,931 

11,091 

14.9 

1     1  T1  PiTl 

1 ,1 ( J,U (1 

57,087 

10,154 

15-5 

005  ,Cj2 

1954 

62,539 

8,133 

15-7 

90 J, 90Q 

**o,0-L  ( 

7,399 

17".  2 

■801,369 

1955 

58,2+6 

10,956 

16.1 

937,09** 

44,297 

10,590  • 

15-9 

705,636 

60  65c 

10,887 

16.6 

44  4i8 

8,886 

16  7 

1957  : 

6,089 

19.2 

955,740 

37^420 

5,750 

19.0 

Til  .-798 

1958  : 

56,017 

2,970 

26.0 

1,457,435 

43,674 

2,651 

26.9 

1,173,533 

1959  : 

56,772 

4,991 

19-7 

1.121.118 

43,615 

4,053 

21.0 

917,752 

i960  1/  : 

•54,890 

3,031 

24.6 

1,350,339 

42,677 

2,700 

25.9 

1,103,89? 

1961  2/  : 

55,524 

4,074 

21.7 

1,204,096 

43,294 

2,746 

24.4 

1,057.- 540 

l/    Preliniinary .    2/  Indicated  as  of  August  1. 


Table  6  •-  All  spring  wheat,  durum  and  other:    Acreage,  yield  and  production,  United  States,  I945-0I 


All  sarins 

wheat 

Durun 

5t>r 

ing  other 

Thar  curr 

Year  of 

:  Seeded  : 

Yield 

Seeded 

Yield 

:  Seeded 

:  Yield 

•  Seeded 

:  but  not  : 

per 

:Produc- : 

Seeded 

:  but  not 

per 

:Produc-: 

Seeded 

:  but  not 

:  per 

:  Prcduc- 

harvest 

acreage 

:harvested : 

seeded 

:     tion  : 

acreage 

harvested 

seeded 

:    tion  : 

acreage 

:harvested 

:  seeded 

:  tion 

:for  i^rain: 

ac 

-e 

for  s;rain 

acre 

:for  =;rain 

:  acre 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

T:r: 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

acres 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

1945  ' 

18,729 

586 

15 

5 

290,634 

2,026 

22 

16.2 

32,840 

16,703 

564 

15.4 

257,794 

1946 

19,351 

617 

14 

6 

282,526 

2,493 

40 

14.4 

35,836 

16,858 

577 

14.6 

246,690 

1947 

20,066 

482 

14 

9 

299,935 

2,975 

27 

14.9 

44,323 

17,091 

455 

15.O 

255,607 

1948 

20,013 

558 

15 

2 

304,770 

3,278 

58 

13.3 

45,11*2 

16,735 

500 

15-5 

259.623 

1949  : 

22,723 

1,232 

10 

6 

240,233 

3,767 

197 

10.4 

39,072 

18,961 

1,035 

ic.6 

201,215 

1950 

18,888 

531 

14 

8 

278,707 

2,918 

89 

12.8 

37-212 

15,970 

442 

15-1 

241,495 

1951 

22,379 

599 

15 

1 

337,339 

2,586 

68 

13-4 

34,762 

19,793 

531 

15-3 

302,577 

1952 

21,648 

1,413 

11 

.1 

241,220 

2,328 

154 

9-7 

22,493 

19,320 

1,259 

11.3 

218,727 

1953 

21,844 

937 

13 

2 

288,039 

2,103 

233 

6.2 

12,967 

19,741 

699 

13-9 

275,072 

1954 

15,922 

784 

11 

5 

182.531 

1,537 

328 

3.0 

4,982 

14,235 

456 

12.4 

177,549 

1955 

'13,949 

366 

16 

6 

231,453 

1,385 

.  37 

14.1 

19,580 

12,551* 

329 

16.9 

211.378 

1956 

16,237 

2,001 

16 

3 

264,805 

2,489 

171 

15.6 

38,791 

13,743 

1,830 

16.4 

225,014 

1957 

12,423 

339 

19 

0 

243,942 

2,370 

84 

16.9 

39,935 

10,053 

255 

20.3 

204.CO7 

1958 

12,343 

319 

23 

0 

283,897 

938 

32 

23.1 

21.669 

11,405 

287 

23.0 

262,228 

1959  : 

13,157 

938 

15 

5 

205,336 

1,217 

76 

lo.o  - 

20,192 

11,940 

862 

15-3 

183,174 

i960  1/ 

12,213 

331 

20 

2 

246,444 

1,671 

31 

20.4 

34,105 

10,542 

300 

20.1 

212,339 

1961  2/ 

12,230 

1,328 

12 

0 

146,556 

1,709 

182 

10.5 

17,9o6 

10,521 

1,146 

12.2 

128,650 

1/    Preliminary.    2/  Indicated  as  of  August  1. 


Table  7  .-  "..neat,  Grade  No.  1:    Price  support  rates  per  bushel,  principal  terminals,  I956-0I 


Terminal 

1956 

:      1957  : 

1953 

:      1959  : 

i960 

1961 

Dol. 

Cc_. 

Del. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Del. 

Hard 

Red  V.rint 

er  and  Soft  Red 

Winter 

Kansas  City  and  Omaho 

2.31 

2.32 

2.15 

2.12 

2.08 

■  ■ 

Chicago 

2.31 

2.32 

2.15 

2.12 

2.08 

2.09 

Galveston  and  Houston 

2.46 

2.4c 

2.34 

2-32 

2.27 

2.23 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 

2.43 

2.44 

2.27 

2.25 

2.20 

.2.21 

Albany 

•  2.43 

2.U4 

2.27 

2.25 

0  on 

2 . &1 

Dark 

Norther  3T>nr.g 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth  and  Superior 

2 . 2'- 

2.30 

2.19 

2.15 

Soft 

ihj  te  Wh 

i-.e  Club  and  -:c 

Portland  and  Seattle 

2.21 

2.2S 

2  .c^ 

:■  : 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

2.29 

2.30 

2.13 

2.11 

r 
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126.9  million  "bushels  of  1960-crop  wheat  under  support  the  same  date  a  year 
earlier.    This  increase  is  in  the  face  of  an  11  percent  smaller  crop. 

Of  the  196l  total,  123-3  million  "bushels  were  warehouse -stored  loans,  6 
million  "bushels  farm-stored  loans,  and  slightly  over  39 > 000  bushels  were  under 
purchas'e  agreements.    Three  States  --  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  --  accounted 
for  ah out  87  percent  of  the  wheat  under  support. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  WHEAT  IN  1962-63 

BACKGROUND  -  During  the  7 -year  period,  I9U5-U6  through  1951-52, 
the  United  States  was  the  leading  exporter  of  wheat,  with  an 
annual  average  of  ^17  million  bushels,  k6  percent  of  the  total 
world  trade  in  wheat.     In  the  previous  10-year  period,  1935-36 
through  19M1-U5,  exports  averaged  5*+  million  bushels,  ranging 
from  h  million  in  1935-36,  following  the  drought  years,  to  ikh 
million  in  19^-U5,  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

United  States  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  1952-53  de- 
clined to  3l8  million  bushels,  a  third  below  the  heavy  exports 
in  1951 -52.    The  1952  crop  in  Canada  was  a  record,  and  her  ex- 
ports in  1952-53  exceeded  those  from  the  U.S.,  as  they  did  in 
most  years  before  19^5-^-6.    Total  world  trade  in  wheat  and 
flour  in  1952-53  also  declined  to  about  9$7  million  bushels 
from  an  all-time  high  of  1,066  million  in  1951-52.    This  reflect- 
ed a  record  1952  world  wheat  crop  and  larger  wheat  reserves  in 
importing  countries,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  truce  negotiations 
in  Korea  and  some  easing  in  international  tensions. 

The  decline  in  world  wheat  trade  continued  through  1953 -5^ > 
falling  to  879  million  bushels  in  that  period.    The  U.S.  share 
also  dropped  as  larger  quantities  were  available  in  other  ex- 
porting   countries  while  requirements  in  major  importing  countries 
were  less  than  in  1952-53* 

In  195^-55 j  world  wheat  trade  increased  10  percent  to  971 
million  bushels,  and  U.S.  exports  rose  26  percent,  from  217  mil- 
lion to  27^  million  bushels.     In  1955-56,  world  trade  reached 
about  1,065  million  bushels,  about  the  same  as  the  1,066  million 
in  1951-52.    This  increase  reflected  higher  economic  activity  and 
greater  purchasing  power  in  importing  countries.    In  1956-57; 
world  trade  reached  about  1,328  million  bushels,  25  percent 
higher  than  both  a  year  earlier  and  the  former  record  in  1951-52. 
The  increase  reflected  decreased  domestic  supplies  in  Europe  be- 
cause of  winter  damage,  increased  exports  from  the  U.S.  under 
special  export  programs  and  increased  wheat  consumption  in  some 
countries.     In  1957-58,  with  improved  over-all  supplies  in  sev- 
eral importing  countries,  world  trade  declined  10  percent.  How- 
ever, in  1958-59^  it  increased  to  1,321  million  bushels,  only  1 
percent  below  the  1956-57  record.     In    1959-60,  trade 
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increased  slightly  from  the  previous  year  to  1,327  million  bushels, 
and  then  in  1960-61  rose  to  a    new  all-time  record  of  1,500  mil- 
<^-^r       lion  bushels. 

United  States  domestic  disappearance  has  also  declined  from 
-——--previous  record  levels.    During  World  War  II,  large  quantities  of 
W  7  ^     wheat  were  used  for  the  making  of  industrial  alcohol  and  to  supple- 
ment regular  feed  supplies.    Disappearance  in  continental  US 
during  the  war  years,  therefore,  reached  a  high  of  nearly  I.YmI- 
lion  bv^hels  in  19U3.     In  peacetime,  negligible  quantities  of 
wheat  are  used  for  alcohol  and  distilled  spirits;,  feed  use  cur- 

*?? ^E.X",         than  k°  million  bushels.    Food  requirements  are 
slightly  less  than  500  million  bushels,  and  seed,  6k  million,  but 
seed  will  be  reduced    this  year  because  of  the  smaller  anticipated 
acreage  for  1962.    These  figures  result  in  a  continental  domestic 
disappearance  of  about  600  million  bushels. 

Seventy-Nine  Percent  Favorable 
Vote  in  Wheat  Referendum 

Preliminary  returns  from  a  referendum  held  August  2k  in  the  39-State 
commercial  wheat  producing  area  show  that  79  .k  perceTof  the  farmers  votiL 
favored  marketing  quotas  on  1962-crop  wheat.  voting 

ago  when  178,718  farmers  voted  on  marketing  quotas  for  196l-crop  wheat. 

voted  fSeJ0J\in         i962  referendum  ^arks  the  eleventh  time  farmers  have 
voted  for  marketing  quotas  on  wheat  and  continued  their  record  of  approval 

19rr8lPrVal  °l  TSf  'S5  P0taS  f°r  Cr°^S  in  the  ^  were  as  filial' 
Wl,  81.0  percent;  19U2,  82.  k  percent;  195k  t  87  2  percent-  7,  , 

19o0,  80.8  percent  and  1961,  87. k  percent.  w-l  percent, 

1962 -Crop  Wneat  Will  be  Reduced 
By  Participation  in  New  Program 

will  be^d^if^1!^0  f0re??St  ^at  the  Participation  in  the  new  program 
will  oe  and  how  it  will  affect  production.    An  analysis  made  in  the  Department 

ST  J^  1.  1962  of  about  1,350  million  bushels  and  i^orts  assuS  at 

Smo^usS  ^  izggxr™ this  year' mula  w 
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exporting  countries.  Domes  tic  ^f!^n  ^hels  estimated  for  1961-62. 
.ushels,  only  slightly  below  the  59^11i<»^"  25  ^ 

On  the  oasis  of  these  figures    a  "gg^wS  a  reduction  of  about  125 
lion  bushels  would  be  indicated.    ^  ^     at  the  end  0f  196l-62  of 
million  bushels  following  the  likely  reduction  a 
"£ut 00  million  bushels,  the  first  since  1953. 

It  would  be  expected  that  the  July  1  1963 
S^.-SS£Sr«  acTagef°incrsLS?or  theVa  orop. 

On  the  basis  of  present  ^ions ef  0^fver  'woufdlome  Sf^T 
appearance,  the  greatest  « daemon  in  ^ter  arTburdensome .  On  the  other 
red  winter  wheat.    Stocks  of  hard  red wint  rar  ^  .q  pro_ 

hand,  stocks  of  soft  red  winter  are  small .    ^  a^asonal>le  to  expect  that 
auction  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  in  wouia  be  reduced  still 

the  July  1,  1963  carryover  of  this  class  or  ^  .q 

further.    But    if  exports  were  11m ffi°^a*°a e^ryover  about  equal  to 
1961-62  and  1962-63,  stocks  could  still  provioe  a  ex 
the  levels  of  i960  and  1961. 

•  k=,-nri  red  snrinK  wheat  carryover  may  he 

A  moderate  reduction  in  the  hard  red  spring  ver  of  this 

expected  at  the  end  of  the  1962-63  marketing  y  c  _ 

cSs  of  wheat  has  increased  -eryearexc ept  2  sine el 9^  ^ 
over  of  white  wheat  may  show  little  cnange  oy 
marketing  year. 

The  New  Wheat  Stabilization 
Program 

The  new  wheat  Stabilization  Program  on* =  of  th< ^J^'*^ 

of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  ^'*^£?£££bm?  The  objectives  of 
percent  affirmative  vote  in  tne  August  referendum  excessive  fcuild- 

?he  program  are:  (l  To  increase  ^^%J^losts.  Program  objec- 
ts SSfS'-SS^i  by  r^bination  of  higher  price  support  levels  and 

reduced  production. 

The  sign-up  will  begin,  as  now  planned   in  the  winter  wheat  producing 

areas  in  mid-Sptember  and  will  run  for  about  6  weeks. 

Faraers  who  sign  up  and  comply  with  the  ^^^r^ke 
_e  eligible  for  price  support .  On  Angus 9,  "^fgS  ^fthe  cocexcial 
minimum  national  average  support  pri.e  -or  lyo*  op 
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wheat -producing  area,  which  is  comprised  of  39  States  2/,  at  $2.00  per  bushel  3/ 
This  price  reflects  8k. k  percent  of  the  August  1961  wheat  parity  price  of  $2.37 
per  bushel.     It  compares  with  the  1961-crop  support  price  of  $1.79  per  bushel, 
which  was  set  at  75  percent  of  parity. 

The  new  program  requires  a  mandatory  10  percent  cut  in  1962  farm  acreage 
allotments  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  minimum  national  acreage  allotment 
of  55  million  acres.  This  reduces  farm  allotments  for  the  1962  crop  by  a  mini- 
mum of  5^-  million  acres.  The  program  affords  an  opportunity  to  wheat  producers 
in  the  commercial  wheat  producing  States  to  earn  payments  for  reducing  their 
1962  wheat  acreage. '  - 

To  be  eligible  for  payment  and  price  support,  producers  on  farms  that 
produced  more  than  15  acres  of  wheat  must  divert  to  a  conservation  use  the 
mandatory  10  percent  reduction  in  allotment. 

Producers  on  farms  that  produced  15  acres  or  less  of  wheat  may  divert  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  either  (1)  10  percent  of  the  highest  actual  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  any  of  the  years  1959*  i960  and  1961,  if  such 
acreage  in  each  of  such  years  did  not  exceed  15  acres  or  (2)  11.11  percent  of 
the  1962  wheat  acreage  allotment  established  for  the  farm. 

The  diverted  acreage  on  both  the  farms  with  more  than  15  acres  or  farms 
with  15  acres  or  less  of  wheat  must  be  devoted  to  approved  conservation  uses, 
including  summer  fallow.    And,  the  total  acreage  devoted  to  soil  conservation 
uses — excluding  the  acreage  diverted  under  this  program  and  under  the  1962  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains — must  not  be  less  than  the  average  acreage  of  land  devoted 
to  conservation  uses  on  the  farm  in  1959  and  i960.    The  diverted  acreage  may  be 
used  for  castor  beans,  gaar,  safflover,  sunflower  or  sesame,  but  no  payment  will 
be  made  for  acreage  which  is  put  to  such  use . 

Price  support  and  conservation  payments  will  be  made  available  only  to 
cooperators  in  the  designated  commercial  wheat -producing  States  who  devote  the 
acreage  diverted  from  wheat  production  to  an  approved  conservation  use.  The 
conservation  payment  will  be  equal  to  1+5  percent  of  the  1961  basic  county  sup- 
port rate  for  No.  1  wheat  increased  to  reflect  the  21-cent  increase  in  the  1962 
rate,  multiplied  by  the  adjusted  yield  per  acre  for  the  farm,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  diverted  acres.    The  payment  for  the  original  10  percent  diversion 
will  be  in  cash,  or  in  wheat  at  the  option  of  the  producer  if  the  wheat  is  avail 
able.    The  value  of  the  payment  would  be  determined  in  dollars.     If  CCC-owned 
wheat  is  not  available,  the  payment  will  be  made  in  cash. 

2/  For  1962,  the  designated  commercial  wheat  States  include  all  but  the.  follow 
ing  States  (those  with  allotments  of  25,000  acres  or  less):    Alaska,  Connecticut 
Florida,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island  and  Vermont. 

3/  The  Act  provides  for  price  support  at  a  level  ranging  from  75  to  90  percent 
of  parity,  with  the  minimum  level  of  support  depending  upon  the  relationship  of 
the  supply  of  wheat  to  the  normal  supply.    The  wheat  price  support  program  will 
be  carried  out  as  in  the  past  through  loans  on  farm-stored  and  warehouse-stored 
wheat  and  through  purchase  agreements.    Loans  will  be  available  from  harvest 
time  through  January  31j  19^3,  and  wil]  mature  in  most  States  on  March  31,  1963. 
Price  support  will  not  be  made  available  in  1962  to  producers  in  the  designated 
noncommercial  producing  States. 
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If  payment  is  made  in  wheat,  the  crop  can  be  marketed  without  penalty, 
"but  vill  not  be  eligible  for  price  support. 

Producers  can  earn  further  payments  by  reducing  their  wheat  acreage  up 
to  an  additional  30  percent  of  the  farm  wheat  allotment  or,  for  small  farms 
(farms  with  allotments  of  13^5  acres  or  less),  such  acreage  as  will  bring  the 
total  acreage  diverted  to  10  acres  but  not  in  excess  of  the  highest  wheat  acre- 
age planted  on  the  farm  in  1959,  I960  or  1961. 

The  payment  for  this  voluntary  diversion  would  be  based  on  60  percent  of 
the  adjusted  yield  per  acre .    The  formula  would  be  60  percent  of  the  196l  basic 
county  support  rate  increased  to  reflect  the  21-cent  increase  in  the  1962  rate, 
multiplied  by  the  adjusted  yield  per  acre  for  the  farm,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  diverted  acres.    As  in  the  case  of  the  first  10  percent  reduction,  paynent 
for  the  voluntary  diversion  will  be  made  in  cash  or  in  wheat. 

•  Up  to  one-half  of  the  payment,  wheat  producers  earn  under  the  special 
1962  wheat  stabilization  program,  will  be  made  at  sign-up  time.    This  would 
be  an  advance  payment  similar  to  the  one  available  to  producers  under  the  I96I 
feed  grain  program. 

The  new  legislation  also  makes  a  number  of  changes  in  the  marketing 
quota  penalty  for  exceeding  the  allotment  (or  exceeding  the  permitted  acres  cn 
small  farms).    On  farms  on  which  there  is  excess  wheat  acreage,  the  amount  of 
wheat  subject  to  a  marketing  quota  penalty  would  be  two  times  the  normal  yield 
of  the  excess  acres;  or  if  the  producer  can  prove  to  the  county  ASC  committee 
that  his  actual  yield  is  less  than  twice  the  normal  yield,  the  committee  has 
authority  to  reduce  the  amount  of  excess  wheat  to  the  actual  yield. 

For  1962,  the  exemption  from  marketing  quotas  for  those  who  planted  not 
more  than  15  acres  k/  during  any  one  of  the  3  years  1959,  19&0  or  1961  will  be 
decreased  to  13 • 5  acres.    For  those  who  have  planted  less  than  13-5  acres  during 
any  one  of  these  years,  the  exemption  will  be  the  highest  planted  acreage  during 
any  one  of  such  years .    Producers  who  have  not  grown  wheat  during  1959,  19&0  cr 

1961  will  not  be  exempt  from  marketing  penalties  if  they  plant  wheat  in  the 

1962  crop  year  without  an  allotment. 

The  new  program  increases  the  penalty  rate  per  bushel  on  farm  marketing 
excess  to  65  percent  of  Vja.j  1,  1962  parity  price  (instead  of  the  former  i+5  per- 
cent) . 

57    The  200-bushel  exemption  is  premanently  repealed.    At  the  time  it  was 
placed  in  the  wheat  legislative  programs  several  years  age,  there  was  no  15- 
acre  exerpticn.    Later  when  the  15-acre  exemption  was  made  part  of  the  lav,  it 
was  about  equal  to  the  200-bushel  exemption.    Therefore,  the  200-bushel  ex- 
emption is  really  an  unnecessary  duplication.    If  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
law,  it  would  permit  evasion  of  the  new  exemption  provisions  in  the  1962  •.'heat 
program. 
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Under  previous  law,  wheat  stored  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  a  mar- 
keting quota  penalty  could  be  released  from  storage  in  later  years  on  account  of 
underplanting  or  underproduction.     In  order  to  prevent  the  double  benefit  of 
release  from  storage  and  payment  for  program  diversion  with  the  same  acreage, 
diverted  acreage  in  I962  may  not  form  the  basis  for  release  from  storage  of 
excess  wheat  from  previous  crops.    In  determining  production  for  release  from 
storage  for  underproduction,  the  normal  yields  of  the  diverted  acres  will  be 
counted  as  actual  production. 

Acreage  diverted  from  production  of  wheat  and  put  to  conservation  use 
under  the  program  must  be  in  addition  to  any  acreage  diverted  to  conservation 
uses  for  which  payment  is  made  under  any  other  Federal  program,  except  this 
provision  does  preclude  cost-sharing  payments  under  the  ACP  or  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  for  conservation  practices  carried  out  on  the  diverted  acres 

Durum  wheat —  The  Secretary  has  been  given  authority  to  increase  the 
durum  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  any  of  the  1962,  19^3  and  196^  crops,  if 
he  finds  that  the  wheat  acreage  allotments  of  farms  producing  durum  wheat  are 
inadequate  to  provide  sufficient  production  of  durum  to  satisfy  demand.  Any 
allotment  increases  would  be  in  addition  to  the  national,  State  and  county 
allotments,  and  such  increases  would  not  be  considered  in  establishing  future 
State,  county  and  farm  allotments.    Any  such  increase  would  be  by  a  uniform 
percentage.    Farms  for  which  increases  "may  be  made  must  have  produced  durum 
during  the  last  two  years  and  must  be  located  in  counties  in  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  South  Dakota  and  California,  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  counties  capable  of  producing  durum  and  have  produced  such  wheat  for  com- 
mercial fool  products  during  one  or  more  of  the  preceding  5  years.    Any  farm 
on  which  the  allotment  is  increased  for  durum  wheat  may  not  participate  in  the 
I962  wheat  diversion  program.    Participation  in  such  program  would  be  waived 
as  a  condition  for  eligibility  for  price  support  for  these  farms.    Growers  and 
millers  of  durum  wheat  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  present  their  views  and 
recommendations  prior  to  the  Secretary  making  these  determinations. 

Support  Program  for  1962-Crop  Wheat 
To  Include  New  Quality  Premiums 

U.  S.  D.  A.    announced  on  August  23  that  premiums  for  quality  in  hard 
bread  wheats,  as  indicated  by  the  sedimentation  tests,  will  be  included  in  the 
1962-crop  wheat  price  support  operations.    The  purpose  is  to  reflect  the  quality 
value  of  wheat  in  producer  support  prices,  thus  encouraging  production  of  higher 
quality  wheat. 

The  new  premiums  for  quality  will  supplant  the  present  protein  premiums 
now  included  in  the  wheat  price  support  rate  schedule.    While  protein  tests 
show  the  protein  content  in  a  specific  lot  of  wheat,  the  sedimentation  test 
reveals  the  quality  of  the  gluten  which  is  more  meaningful  in  identifying  the 
wheats  which  are  capable  of  producing  the  more  desirable  flour  for  commercial 
bread -baking. 
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A  new  premium  schedule  for  the  1962-crop  wheat  support  operation  will  be 
announced.    Premiums  will  he  higher  for  the  better  wheats  than  premiums  paid 
for  protein     under  the  current  price-support  program.    Discounts  on  undesirable 
varities  which  have  been  included  in  the  support  program  for  several  years  will 
be  continued  in  the  1962  operation. 

Many  buyers  of  wheat  now  seek  out  and  obtain  the  stronger  wheats. 
However,  under  present  marketing  operations,  there  is  little  price  incentive 
for  producers  to  upgrade  the  general  level  of  U.S.  wheat  production.  In 
many  areas,  the  gluten  strength  of  wheat  is  high  by  reason  of  the  varieties 
grown  and  because  of  favorable  climatic  conditions.    In  some  areas,  other  • 
factors,  such  as  the  need  for  disease-resistant  or  drought-resistant  varieties 
have  led  in  some  instances  to  the  increased  planting  of  lower  quality  wheats. 

The  system  of  premiums  on  thk  stronger  wheats  is  intended  to  strengthen 
the  price-support  program.    Under  the  present  system,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  CCC  to  acquire  the  weaker  wheats  at  prices  higher  than  their  actual  value 
relative  to  the  general  price  level. 

Announcement  of  the  decision  at  this  time  to  pay  premiums  to  encourage 
production  of  higher  quality  wheat  is  intended  to  help  wheat  growers  who 
plant  hard  winter  wheat  this  fall  make  appropriate  plans  for  next  year's  pro- 
duction.   Producers  can  obtain  information  on  the  wheat  varieties  that  produce 
the  higher  quality  wheats  from  State  Extension  Services,  State  Experiment 
Stations,  and  crop  improvement  groups. 

While  domestic  needs  for  higher  quality  wheats  are  paramount,  the  U.  S. 
competitive  position  in  dollar  export  markets  has  been  weakened  by  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  stronger  wheat  to  fill  export  demand,  particularly  for  hard 
red  winter  wheat.    The  action  taken  is  designed  to  bring  a  balance  in  the  qual- 
ity of  U.  S.  hard  wheat  production  to  meet  both  domestic  and  export  needs. 

The  sedimentation  test  is  now  available  in  some  areas  and  the  facilities 
will  be  expanded  in  the  coming  months  to  meet  the  testing  requirements  for  the 
1962  price-support  operation.    The  test  which  indicates  sedimentation  value 
as  an  objective  measure  of  wheat  quality  has  been  developed  through  several 
years  of  research  and  experimentation.    The  test  result  reflects  both  the 
protein  content  of  the  wheat  and  the  quality  of  its  gluten  and  is  an  index  of 
bread  baking  "strength" .    Wheats  with  a  sedimentation  value  of  kO  or  more  are 
preferred  for  ccmmerical  bread  making  purposes . 

The  change  in  the  basis  for  establishing  wheat  quality  premiums  will 
necessitate  some  modification  in  the  Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement,  which 
provides  the  basis  for  storage  and  delivery  of  CCC-owned  grains  by  commercial 
warehouses . 
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Table  8  .-  Wheat  and  flour:    United  States  exports,  by  country 
of  destination,  July-June,  1959-60  and  I96O-6I 


Countrv  of  destination 

July-June  1959-60 

July-June  I96O-6I 

Wheat 

Flour  1/ 

Total 

Wheat 

Flour  1/  : 

Total 

Western  Hemisphere: 

Canada   

Central  America   

Federation  of  We3t  Indies 

Cuba  

Haiti   

Bolivia   

Brazil   

British  Guiana  

Chile   

Colombia   

Peru  

Uruguay   

Venezuela  

Others   

Total   


Europe: 

Austria   

Belgl'.o-Lirxeebourg 

France   

Germany,  West   

Greece   

Italy  

Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cyprus 

Netherlands   

Norway  

Poland   

Portugal   

Spain   

Switzerland   

United  Kingdom  

Yugoslavia   

Others   

Total   


Asia: 

Afghanistan   

Ceylon   

India   

Indonesia   

Iran   

Israel   

Japan   

Jordan   

Korea   

Lebanon   

Pakistan   

Philippines   

Saudi  Arabia   

Syria   

Taiwan  (Formosa)   

Turkey   

Vletnac,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 

Others   

Total   


184 

115,045 
10 

7,934 
30,276 
1,990 
12,166 
834 
33,920 
2,164 
46 
2,574 
9,690 
13,664 
2/ 
721 


231,268 


Africa: 

Algeria   

Canary  Islands   

Congo  Republic  2/   

Egypt   

Ghana  . . . .  •  •••••• 

Libya   

Morocco   

Mo  zamblque   

Nigeria  

Tunisia   

Republic  of  South  Africa 
Others   


Oceania 


4 

2,532 

20,001 

1,217 
1,808 
496 

3,180 

1,097 
764 


31,099 


World  total  tj  :  417,976 


1  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

:  2,100 

124 

2,224 

9,336 

94 

9,430 

:  2,281 

3,710 
2,089 

5,991 

2,709 

5,915 

:  63 

2,152 

356 

2,403 

2,759 

:  6,152 
1,362 

3,034 

9,186 

547  : 

1,197 

1.744 

89 

1,451 

:  793 

87 

835 

1,994 

1,994 
34,459 

2,892 

:  2,892 

34,409 

50 

39,141 

166 

39,307 

2 

1,070 

1,072 

2 

980 ' 

932 

1,199 

1,199 

1,200 

1,131 

2,331 

1,840 

836 

2,676 

4.124 

724 

4,843 

t  4,640 

:  329 

4,969 

4,344 

493 

s  4,837 

8,076 

26 

8,102 

28 

28 

8,721 

:  353 

9,074 

8,476 

117 

8,593 

•  77£ 

1 ,663 

2,437 

1,082 

1.783 

2,865 

s      70 , 420 

1 A  CAA 
lo  , 

OA  CPA 

no  AT  'J 

1  /  Art  i 

:  1,286 

127 

1,413 

!  110 

110 

:  3,286 

18 

3,404 

4,509 

4 

i  4,513 

!  — 

4 

1  4 

1,606 

4 

1,610 

:      10 , 579 

551 

11,130 

A  At  i 

o,t>12 

315 

6,927 

:  128 

1,993 

2,021 

3,107 

1,967 

5,074 

546 

6,703 

7,249 

s  45,411 
1,464 

4,839 

50,250 

:  766 

15 

781 

24 

:  1,483 

:  8,464 

4,263 

12,727 
2,655 

9,138 

3,552 

:  12,740 

:  2,173 

482 

1,315 

:  409 

1  1,724 

:  25,987 

724 

26,711 

40,356 

:  810 

41,166 

:  89 

711 

800 

4,223 

:  342 

:  5,070 
31,366 

786 

786 

30,89^ 

:  469 

:  894 

1  1 

895 

4,067- 

5 

s  4,072 

:  20,653 

895 

21,543 

16,135 

2,069 

18,204 

:  9,379 

3,307 

12,686 
1,406 

12,123 
956 

1,917 

14,040 

:  959 

447 

1,591 

2,547 

:  85,139 

21,027 

106,216 

131,974 

18,927 

2C0  901 

2,778 
132 
4,302 
145 
182 
3,282 
783 
1,821 
2,671 
305 
4,067 
2,917 
3 
559 
48 
2,379 
2,184 


28,553 


170 
3 

1,024 
18,060 
1,028 
278 
609 
1 

2,518 
37 

2/ 
735 


184 
2,778 
115,177 
4,312 
145 
8,116 

33,558 
2,773 

13,987 
3,555 

34,225 
6,231 
2,963 
2,577 

10,249 

13,712 
2,379 
2,905 


1,696 

123,751 

7,109 
7,372 
29,941 
3,157 
12,332 
741 
38,074 
7,392 
49 
7,022 
9,596 
17,054 
575 


259,326 


267,653 


24,463 


52 


90.666 


174 
2,535 
1,024 
38,061 
1,028 
1,495 
2,417 

497 
2,518 
3,217 
1,097 
1,499 


3,449 
1,714 
600 
17,381 

825 
6,933 
1,058 

6,508 

35 


33,593 


52 


508,642 


560,837 


37 
3,274 
389 
783 

263 
381 
2,642 
3,099 
970 
895 
360 
1,550 
3,139 
7,033 
1,594 
109 
3,933 
3.051 


34,062 


373 
5 

781 
25,700 
835 
316 
955 

1,911 
68 

9 

825 


31,773 


00 ,614 


i/  Wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (grain  equivalent).  2/  Less  than  500  bushels.  2/  Formerly  Belgian  Congo,  tj  Includes  shipments 
for  relief  or  charity. 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  U.S.  Departaent  of  Co-aerce. 
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TEE  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND  -  Total  supplies  of  wheat  on  January  1,  I9W-,  in  the 
four  principal  exporting  countries --United  States,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Argentina — vere  2,206  million  bushels,  a  record  at 
that  time .    Wartime  depletion  of  food  supplies  in  importing 
countries  and  poor  crops  in  many  areas  caused  greatly  increased 
disappearance  from  the  exporting  countries  in  19^-5-^7;  supplies 
in  January  19^7  vere  down  to  1,352  million  bushels.    They  in- 
creased to  1,872  million  bushels  by  January  1951 >  declined  to 
1,669  million  a  year  later,  and  then  rose  36  percent  to  a  record 
2>2jh  milli on  bushels  in  January  1953  as  a  result  of  large  crops 
in  each  of  the  four  countries  in  1952. 

In  the  next  k  years,  supplies  rose  30  percent  to  a  record 
2,966  million  bushels  on  January  1,  1957*    On  January  1,  1958, 
they  declined  9  percent  to  2,700  million  bushels,  reflecting 
smaller  1957  harvests  in  each  of  the  countries.    On  January  1, 
1959  supplies  again  increased,  rising  17  percent  to  a  new  record 
of  3>l6o  million  bushels,  resulting  largely  from  the  increase  in 
United  States  supplies.    And  on  January  1,  i960,  they  were  up 
slightly  to  3*201  million  bushels,  reflecting  increases  in  the 
United  States  and  Australia  more  than  offsetting  decreases  in 
Canada  and  Argentina.    With  increases  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  stocks  on  January  1,  1961  at  3,^51  mil- 
lion were  up  another  8  percent.  Stocks  in  the  four  countries  in 
13  years  increased  to  2*r  times  the  1,352  million  bushels  in  I9V7. 

Another  Large  World  Wheat 
Crop  in  Pros-oect  57~~ 


The  present  outlook  is  for  a  large  1961  world  wheat  production,  though 
not  up  to  the  near-record  i960  total. 

Though  it  is  too  early  in  the  season  for  firm  estimates  in  many  coun- 
tries, preliminary  information  indicates  that  substantial  reductions  from  the 
i960  level  in  North  America,  Europe,  and  Africa  are  partly  offset  by  better 
prospects  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Asia,  and  South  America. 

Present  indications  are  that  North  America* s  1961  wheat  crop  may  be 
about  1,550  million  bushels  compared  with  1,890  million  last  year.  This 
would  be  the  smallest  outturn  since  1957.    As  already  pointed  out,  the  U.  S. 
crop  is  currently  estimated  at  1,20^4-  million  bushels,  11  percent  below  the 
i960  harvest.    The  outlook  for  Canada's  crop  is  very  poor.    Prolonged  hot, 
dry  weather  has  cut  yield  prospects  sharply  and  in  some  districts  much  wheat 
acreage  has  been  utilized  for  grazing,  since  pastures  have  burned  up.  In 
contrast,  Mexico  has  harvested  an  all-time  record  crop. 

Overall  production  in  Western  Europe  will  be  smaller  than  in  i960  but 
still  well  above  average.    Reductions  in  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom 

5/  From  World  Summaries- -Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  August  31,  1961. 
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account  for  a  good  part  of  the  decrease.    Declines  are  also  reported  in  other 
countries  but  those  declines  are  offset  by  a  substantial  increase  in  Italy's 
crop  this  year.    Preliminary  information  indicates  that  the  total  for  Western 
Europe  may  be  about  5  percent  less  than  in  i960.    The  outlook  in  Eastern  Europe 
is  for 'a  smaller  production  than  last  year's  bumper  crop  but  still  well  above 
average . 

Prospects  for  the  Soviet  Union ' s  1961  wheat  crop  appear  better  than  for 
the  past  2  years  but  not  up  to  the  record  195^  harvest.    A  substantial  increase 
over  the  i960  acreage  is  an  important  factor.    Conditions  have  been  very  favor- 
able in  the  winter  wheat  zone,  especially  in  the  Ukraine,  the  North  Caucasus, 
and  the  Volga  regions.    Yield  prospects  for  wheat  in  the  "New  Lands"  regions 
are  less  favorable  because  of  hot,  dry  weather. 

Available  information  for  Asia  suggest  that  production  for  the  continent 
may  approximate  the  good  i960  outturn.    Better  outturns  in  some  countries  are 
offset  by  poor  harvests  in  others.    India  reports  a  record  crop,  in  contrast 
with  China's  unfavorable  prospects. 

Africa's  total  output  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year 
because  of  poor  crops  in  former  French  North  African  countries. 

The  growing  season,  now  beginning  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  will  deter- 
mine final  outturns.    South  America's  production  will  be  larger  than  in  i960  if 
growing  conditions  are  favorable.    Acreage  is  larger,  especially  in  Argentina, 
the  largest  producer  of  the  area.    The  current  outlook  is  generally  good  in 
Australia.    Acreage  is  expected  to  be  larger  and  yield  prospects  are  good  in 
most  areas,  despite  dryness  in  some  parts. 

World  Wheat  Trade  Prospects 
Favorable  in  1961-62  6/  ~ 

World  wheat  trade  in  196I-62  is  presently  expected  to  reach  at  least  the 
same  level  as  in  196O-6I,  which,  on  the  basis  of  latest  tabulations,  amounted 
to  1,500  million  bushels,  about  173  million  bushels  or  12  percent  higher  than  the 
1,327  million  bushels  exported  in  1959-60, 

Substantial  exports  of  wheat  to  Asia  for  foreign  currency  are  expected  in 
1961-62,  primarily  to  India,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey.    Widespread  drought  and  other 
factors  in  Mainland  China  made  it  necessary  for  China  to  import  substantial  quan- 
tities of  wheat  in  I96O-6I.    These  imports  came  from  Canada  and  Australia  and 
were  an  important  factor  in  the  increase  in  Canada's  and  Australia's  exports. 
Similar  conditions  are  forecast  for  1961-62  and  it  is  expected  that  Canada  and 
Australia  will  again  export  substantial  quantities  of  wheat  to  Mainland  China. 

With  wheat  production  in  North  Africa  expected  to  be  smaller  than  last 
year,  import  requirements  of  North  African  countries  will  be  increased.  Crops 
in  Southern  Africa  have  only  recently  been  planted. 


o7    Prepared  in  the  Grain  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Table  10      Wheat:    Supplies  available  for  expert  and  carryover  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia,  July  1,  1949-61 
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Wheat  production  in  countries  of  Western  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Italy  are  somewhat  below  I960,  import  requirements  for  these  Western  European 
countries  will  probably  continue  about  at  the  high  level  of  I96O-6I.    Spain  and 
Italy,  listed  as  exporters  of  wheat  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  will 
again  be  net  importers.    Italy's  import  requirements  will  be  somewhat  less  than 
that  in  i960,  but  Spain  will  very  likely  import  more  wheat  in  1961-62  than  in 
1960-61  because  reduced  acreage  and  adverse  growing  conditions  curtailed  produc- 
tion.   France  will  have  less  surplus  than  in  recent  years,  but  will  still  export 
a  substantial  quantity. 

If  growing  conditions  are  favorable  for  South  America's  production,  exports 
from  that  area  will  be  larger  than  in  i960.    Exports  to  Brazil  are  expected  to 
exceed  last  year's  high  level. 

Exports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  may  be  a  little  higher  than  last  year  if  present 
prospects  for  a  good  1961  wheat  crop  are  realized. 

Increase  Small  in  July  1  Supplies 
In  Principal  Exporting  Countries 

Supplies  of  wheat  availble  for  export  and  carryover  in  the  k  principal 
exporting  countries — United  States,  Canada,  Argentina  and  Australia — on  July  1 
totaled  2,122  million  bushels.    They  are  only  ^7  million  and  k-6  million  bushels, 
respectively,  above  last  year  and  2  years  ago      (table  10  ).  However,  compared 
with  the  low  level  of  1952,  10  years    ago,  supplies  were  almost  3~3A  times  as 
large. 

An  increase  in  supplies  of  93  million  bushels  in  the  United  States  and  7 
million  in  Australia  more  than  offset  declines  of  6  million  in  Canada  and 
million  in  Argentina.    About  two-thirds  of  the  available  supplies  on  July  1  in 
the  four  countries  were  in  the  United  States. 


THE    RYE  SITUATION 


SUMMARY 

The  supply  of  rye  in  I96I-62  is  estimated  at  ^3  million  bushels ,6  percent 
below  a  year  earlier  but  slightly  above  the  1955-59  average.    Domestic  disap- 
pearance is  estimated  at  25.0  million  bushels  compared  with  23.9  million  for 
I96O-6I  and  the  average  of  2^.7  million.    Exports  may  total  only  about  3  million 
bushels.    A  total  disappearance  of  28  million  bushels  would  be  the  smallest  since 
1953-5^  and  result  in  a  carryover  as  of  July  1,  1962  of  about  15  million  bushels. 
A  carryover  of  this  size  would  be  larger  than  the  average  in  1952-61  of  11.2  mil- 
lion bushels  but  below  the  average  of  21.3  million  for  the  10  years  ended  in 
19^5. 

In  mid-July  the,  prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  99  cent  per  bushel, 
8  cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  the  increase  in  the  1961  national 
support  rate.    The  support-  rate  for  1961  is  -$1.02  per  bushel  compared  with  9C 
cents  for  the  i960  crop. 
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Rye  Sup-ply  Up  in  1960-61;  Domes  tic 
Disappearance  Above  Average 

The  supply  of  rye  in  I96O-6I  totaled  U5.7  million  "bushels,  consisting  of 
the  large  i960  crop  of  32.5  million,  the  July  1,  i960  carryover  of  10. 5  million 
and  imports  of  2.7  million  (table  ll).  The  total  supply  in  I96O-61  was  Ik  per- 
cent above  the  hO.O  million  bushels  a  year  earlier  but  only  k  percent  above  the 
195^-58  average  of  U3 . 9  million . 

Domestic  disappearance  in  I96O-6I  totaled  23. 9  million  bushels,  only 
slightly  below  that- of  the  previous  year  and  the  5-year  average.    In-1960-6l,  as 
in  many  recent  years,  there  was  little  change  in  the  items  comprising  domestic 
disappearance — food,  alcohol  and  distilled  spirits,  seed  and  feed.    Exports  in 
I96O-6I  amounted  to  7-7  million  bushels,  2.k  million  above  the  previous  year  and 
1.2  million  above  the  195^-58  average  of  6.5  million.     Eh/en  with  this  increase, 
exports  were  3  million  bushels  below  the  record  10.7  million  exported  in  195&-57- 
Because  of  the  surge  in  exports,  total  disappearance  rose  to  31 «6  million 
bushels,  2.1  million  above  that  of  1959-60  hut  only  slightly  different  from  the 
average  of  31*^  million  bushels. 

Above  Average  Rye  Crop  in  Prospect 

The  I96I  rye  crop  was  indicated,  as  of  August  1,  at  25 • 9  million  bushels, 
20  percent  below  last  year's  large  crop  but  8  percent  above  the  1950-59  average 
(table  The  estimated  1.53  million  acres  for  harvest  as  grain  is  about  8 

percent  below  last  year  and  the  10-year  average.    The  indicated  yield  per  har- 
vested acre  of  16.9  bushels  is  2.8  bushels  below  last  year's  record  but  2.7 
bushels  above,  the  1950-59  average. 

Hot,  dry  weather  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  caused  a  decline  in 
yields .    However,  in  North  Dakota,  timely  rains  and  moderate  temperatures  favored 
the  crop  and  increased  the  estimate  from  a  month  earlier.    Production  in  that 
State  is  currently  set  at  3*2  million  bushels,  still  less  than  half  as  much  as 
was  produced  in  i960. 

Reduction  in  Exports  May 
Cause  Carryover  Increase 

Carryover  stocks  of  old-crop  rye  in  all  positions,  on  July  1,  1961  were 
1^.1  million  bushels,  3^  percent  above  the  10. 5  million  a  year  earlier  and  Ik 
percent  above  the  5-year  average  of  12. k  million  bushels.    The  CCC  owned  U.3  mil- 
lion bushels  of  rye  on  July  1,  196l,  about  30  percent  of  total  stocks.    The  large 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  marketing  year  will  help  to  offset  the  in- 
dicated smaller  1961  crop  and  expected  smaller  imports. 

The  carryover  of  lk.1  million  bushels  along  with  the  indicated  production 
of  25.9  million  and  imports  of  about  3  million  bushels  make  a  total  supply  of  1*3 
million  bushels.    This  would  be  6  percent  below  the  h^.J  million  a  year  earlier 
bu  somewhat  above  the  1955-59  average  of  ^2.9  million. 
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Table  12 . 

-  Rye:    CCC-owned  stocks, 

by  positions,  by  States, 

July  1,  1961  1/ 

Terminals,  elevators 

.  State 

Bin  sites 

and  warehouses 

2/ 

!  Total 

-    x,uuu  uusnexs 

1,000  bushels 

x,uuu  uusnexs 

Wisconsin  : 

H3 

111  -3 

413 

Minnesota 

2,235 

2,235 

Missouri  : 

13 

13 

north  Dakota  : 

< 

206 

South  Dakota 

52 

218  " 

270  • 

Nebraska  ; 

xu 

260 

Kansas  : 

164 

dU  ( 

Montana 

o 

6 

Wyoming  : 

18 

i  ft 
Xo 

Colorado  : 

f 

18 

Washington 

27 

27 

.Oregon 

1 

X 

auD-toiai  : 

3.579 

Areas  in  transit  zj_  : 

Minneapolis  : 

66 

U.  S.  Total 

124 

3,579 

3,837 

l/    Including  stocks  sold  but  not  delivered. 

2/  Includes  terminals,  subterminals,  country  elevators,  warehouses,  etc. 
3/    Moved  from  official  weight  points  and  has  not  been  unloaded  or  sold. 


Grain  Division,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and    Conservation  Sen/ice. 


Table  13. -  Rye:    Average  price  per  bushel  at  Minnapolis,  and  price  received  by  farmers,. 
United  States  and  selected  States,  July  I961  with  comparisons 


Month 

~* 

:    No.  2  at  : 

•  Minneapolis: 

:     V  : 

Received  by  fam 

ers 

Minnesota  : 

North  j 
Dakota  ! 

South  ! 
Dakota 

Nebraska 

!  United 
States 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1944-53,  July  average 

1.70 

1-57 

1.50 

1.50 

1.40 

1-51 

195^,  July  : 

1-25 

•96 

•85 

•90 

•  89 

•99 

1955-  July 

1.04 

.86 

•  74 

.80 

•92' 

.90 

1956,  July 

1.33 

I.05 

.94 

•98 

•98 

I.09 

1957,  July 

1-25 

1.03 

•9^ 

•98 

•  93 

I.06 

1958,  July  : 

1.22 

•93 

.82 

•  85 

.82 

•96 

1959,  July  : 

1.24 

•93 

.82 

.87 

.86 

1.02 

i960,  July  : 

1.08 

.86 

•  76 

•  79 

.80 

•91 

1961  : 

April  : 

.86 

•75 

•  78 

•79 

.82 

May  : 

1.13 

.89 

.79 

.83 

•  76 

.84 

June  ; 

1.12 

.84 

•75 

•  79 

•  77 

•93 

July  : 

1.22 

1.00 

.87 

.92 

•  83 

•99 

l/    Weighted  by  carlot  saies. 
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Domestic  disappearance  of  rye  in  1961-62  is  estimated  at  25.0  million 
bushels  compared  with  23.9  million  for  1960-61  and  2k. 7  million,  the  1955-59 
average.    Exports  may  total  only  about  3  million  bushels  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  payment -in-kind  subsidy.    A  total  disappearance  of  28  million  bush- 
els would  be  the  smallest  since  1953-5^  and  would  result  in  a  carryover  on  July 
1,  1962  of  about  15  million  bushels.    A  carryover  of  this  size  would  be  larger 
than  the  average  in  1952-61  of  11.2  million  bushels  but  below  the  average  of 
21.3  million,  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  in  19^5* 

Rye  Prices  Increase 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  rye  in  mid-July  averaged  99  cents  per  bush- 
el, up  6  cents  from  mid-June  and  8  cents  above  July  i960. 

The  1961  national  average  support  rate  is  $1.02  per  bushel,  up  12  cents 
from  the  rate  that  prevailed  for  the  last  two  crops.    In  1960-61,  the  season 
average  price  received  by  farmers  was  89  cents  per  bushel,  one  cent  below  the 
support  rate .    The  price  in  mid-July  1961  of  99  cents  was  3  cents  below  the  - 
national  average  support  level,  while  a  year  earlier  the  farm  price  was  a  cent 
above  support . 

The  price  of  No.  2  rye  at  Minneapolis  on  August  17  at  $l.l6  per  bushel  was 
2  cents  above  the  Minneapolis  effective  support  of  $l.lU  ($1.2^  terminal  support 
less  10  cents  storage)  (table  k) . 

Quantities  of  i960  rye  delivered  to  CCC  through  June  30,  1961,  totaled 
1.4  million  bushels  with  an  additional  l.k  million  bushels  resealed  on  farms. 
This  compares  with  0.6  million  bushels  delivered  and  0.2  million  resealed  on 
farms  through  June  30,  i960. 

Canadian  Rye  Crop  Reduced  by  Drought 

The  drought,  which  has  affected  production,  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
of  the  United  States  has  had  an  even  greater  impact  on  the  rye  crop  in  Canada. 
Most  of  the  Canadian  crop  is  produced  in  the  Prairie  Provinces — Alberta,  'Mani- 
toba, and  Saskatchewan.    Although  the  first  official  estimate  of  Canadian  rye 
production  will  not  be  released  until  September  1,  it  is  known  that  poor  grow- 
ing conditions  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  have  brought  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
Canadian  crop. 

Stocks  of  rye  in  Canada  on  August  1  were  estimated  at  about  7  million 
bushels.  Even  with  a  small  crop,  the  available  supply  should  permit  Canada  to 
meet  its  domestic  requirements  and  still  have  some  rye  for  export.  Domestic  use 
averaged  around  6  million  busnels  during  1950-59  vhile  exports  during  this 
period  averaged  8  million,  although  they  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year. 

No  Import  Quota  on  Rye 

Import  controls  on  rye  that  were  in  effect  since  April  1,195^,  expired  en 
June  30,  1961.    On  July  7,  U3DA  requested  the  Tariff  Commission  to  postpone  indef- 
initely the  hearings  on  reinstatement  of  the  import  quota  on  rye.  Since  condi- 
tions were  considerably  changed  as  a  result  of  the  drought  in  the  United  States 
and  in Canada,  our  principal  supplier,  it  was  felt  that  a  quota  was  no  longer 
required. 
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Table  14 .- Rye :    Acreage,  yield  and  production,  United  States,  1935-61 


Year  of 

Acreage 

:              Yi^ld  per 

:  Production 

harvest 

harvested 

:         harvested  acre 

1,000  acres 

ixisnels 

X,000  DUsneXs 

1935 

4,000 

T  )i  O 

14. U 

c^C  noft 
5o,93o 

1936  : 

2,694 

0  0 

0)1  oon 
24,239 

1937 

:  3,825 

TO  Q 

Id  .0 

lift  ft^o 
40, Oo^ 

1938 

4,0o7 

TO  T 

13.7 

cc  nft)- 
55,90^ 

1939 

3,022 

TO  1 

XU  .X 

•  oft  c*Co 
30,502 

1940  : 

3,204 

Xd  .  H- 

OO  TOC 

39,725  • 

1941  '• 

3,573 

TO  O 

12.3 

liO  ft7ft 
43,070 

1942  : 

O  TOO 

3,792 

X4  .U 

CO  000 

5^,929 

1943  : 

in  ft 
xu  •  0 

oft  £ftn 
c:0,OOU 

1944  - 

O    T  OO 

2,132 

l,O50 

X0 .0 

OO  roc 

22,525 

19^5  : 

i  0  ft 
X2.0 

00  7r»ft 
23,700 

1940 

T  COT 

1,597 

1  1  .0 

nft  1,(5-7 
X0,40 ( 

1947 

1  OOT 

i  0  ft 

lc .  O 

25,49  f 

19  40 

o  nccft 

2,050 

oc;  ftft£ 

, OOO 

1949 

,                       1  ccJi 

:  1,55^ 

XX  .0 

1  ft  1  no 
XO,XUc 

T  OCA 

1950 

1  7^0. 
-L,  l?J 

TO  ? 

oi  hno 

1951 

1  700 

x^o 

91    ^1  7 

1  O  CO 

1952 

x ,  39  3 

XX  •  0 

XO , X40 

t  nco 

1953 

>                i  lion 
x,4.ju 

1  ■?  0 

1  ft  ftok 

XO  ,  oy1* 

195^ 

:  1,795 

1^.5 

25,963 

2  04Q 

l4.2 

?Q  08Q 

1956 

:  1,624 

13.1 

21,288 

1957 

:  1,718 

16.6 

28,516 

1958 

:  1,797 

18.5 

33,182 

1959 

:  1,457 

15.8 

23,076 

I960  1/ 

:  1,652 

19.7 

32,491 

1961  2/ 

:  1,528 

16.9 

25,867 

~TJ    Preliminary.    ~2j    August  1  estimate. 


Table  15.-  Rye :    Stocks  in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  I956-61 


Position 

1956 

1957 

:  1958 

;  1959 

.*  i960 

:  1961 

:  ^ 

1,000 
hu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu_ 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 

bu. 

Farm  2/ 

Terminals  3/  ! 
Interior  mills,  elevators  and  ware-  : 
houses  2/  3j 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  6/ 

2,354 
9,503 

4,758 
50 

2,006 
2,023 

2,421 
149 

2,484 
4,019 

2,881 
388 

4,362 
2,154 

5,454 
681 

1,865 

y 

8,105 
529 

4,492 

y 
9,522 

124 

Total 

.  16,665 

6,599 

9,772 

12,651 

10,499 

14,138 

ly Preliminary 

2/  Estimates  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

3/  Commercial  stocks  reported  by  the  Grain  Division,  AMS,  at  44  Terminal  cities. 

4/  Included  with  "Interior  mills,  elevators  and  warehouses." 


5/    All  off -farm  storages  not  otherwise  designated,  including  flour  mills. 
0/    Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storages  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC;  other  CCC- 
owned  rye  is  included  in  the  estimates  by  positions. 
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Per  Capita  Consumption  of  Macaroni  and  Spaghetti  Remains  Unchanged 

by  W.  R.  Askew 

Of  the  many  products  made  from  wheat,  only  a  relatively  few  have  been 
immune  to  a  decline  in  per  capita  consumption.    The  most  notable  exceptions  to 
this  downward  trend  are  the  alimentary  paste  products --macaroni,  spaghetti  and 
noodles . 

In  the  past,  the  relative  stability  in  per  capita  consumption  of  these 
foods  was  often  attributed  to  the  attempt  of  immigrants  to  retain  their  native 
dietary  habits.    More  recently  the  maintenance  of  paste  products  consumption 
has  been  attributed  to  fads  for  foreign  foods.     But,  other  underlying  factors 
include:    new  products,  changed  product  forms  and  advertising.     In  addition  to 
the  standard  individual  packages  of  dry  macaroni,  spaghetti  and  noodles,  snacks 
and  complete  meals  are  available  combining  these  products  with  meat,  cheese  or 
other  foods.   These  may  be  dry  combination  packages,  possibly  including  a  canned 
product,  or  a  ready  cooked  combination  product  canned  or  frozen. 

Annual  per  capita  disappearance  jj  of  all  paste  products  has  been  a  little 
above  5  pounds  for  a  number  of  years  (table  17)'     Since  World  War  II,  the  level 
of  consumption  has  been  slightly  above  that  of  the  prewar  period.  Macaroni, 
spaghetti  and  macaroni  products  comprise  about  85  percent  of  the  per  capita 
paste  products  consumption  with  noodles  accounting  for  the  remainder. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  data  were  obtained  for  both  plain  and  egg 
noodles.     In  1929  >  plain  noodles  accounted  for  22  percent  of  the  total  noodle 
production,  while  in  1937  and-  1939  they  constituted  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
total. 

Income,  Urbanization  and  Regional 
Effects  on  Consumption 

The  household  food  consumption  surveys  covering  food  consumed  in  a  week 
in  the  spring  of  19^2  and  1955  placed  per  capita  consumption  of  all  paste  pro- 
ducts, including  canned  and  frozen,  at  .13  pound  per  person  a  week  in  both  years. 
Per  capita  consumption  of  these  foods  was  relatively  stable  over  the  range  of 

~TJ    Tne  Bureau  of  the  Census  data  cover  production  by  firms  primarily  engaged 
in  manufacturing  dry  macaroni,  spaghetti,  vermicelli  and  noodles.     It  does  not 
include  processed  products  except  to  the  extent  that  the  dry  products  already 
covered  are  further  processed.    No  data  are  available  on  stocks,  but  it  is  felt 
that  they  do  not  change  appreciably.     Imports  and  exports,  which  are  usually 
small  relative  to  production,  include  paste  products  in  all  forms  and  are  not 
comparable  to  the  production  data.    In  recent  years,  imports  and  exports  have 
balanced  out.    Thus,  production  usually  is  a  close  approximation  of  disappearance 
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nv,™  ift  Macaroni,  spaghetti  and  noodles:  Consumption  per  person 
^lel8-In^hiusSSds,  by  re^on  and  selected  mcome 


Households 

of  2  or  more 

persons  hy  income 

groups 

Region  ; 

All 

incomes  ) 

$2,000- 

$3,000 

:      $1^,000-  ; 
:      $5 ,000  ; 

$6,000- 
$8,000 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Northeast 
North  Central 
South 
West 

United  States 

\  .21 

;  .1^ 

:  .09 
:  .10 
:  .15 

.26 
.11 
.12 
.11 
.15 

.2k 
Ik 

.09 
.11 
.16 

•  17 
.lk 
•07 
.07 
.13 

jL  SSTSSOTTJE  -  e^ent  to  one  person. 

Source:  h"1d  ferkgt-         °raln  Pr0dUCtS'  ^  B°bert  ^  IaVe^, 

AMS-3i40  (11)  February,  19°1- 


Note  for  table  3,  P^ge  -LU- 

.  -KQe0f3  „n  -irvev  or  enumeration  data  and  are 
Figures  by  cesses  are  not  ^e™s™0°rfaOTS  and  in  interior  mills, 
therefore  only  appro ximations .    Estimat ed  stooK  ^  &w  ^  ^ 

elevators  and  kinds  are  established  on  the  basis 

proportion  as  Prodf  ^'  f  surveys     Commercial  stocks  and  CCC  inven- 

of  the  quinquennial  ^e^-™™et*  J^Jg*     classes  are  estimated  on  the  basis 
tories  are  reported  by  "g° ^^STSb  the  basis  of  the  area  from 
of  "inspection  for  export    for  wheat  as  gram  an 
which  exports  are  made  for  flour. 

Data  for  19^-56  in  The  Wheat  Situation,  August  1959,  page  12;  data 
for  1929-^3  in  The  Wheat  Situation,  February  1958,  page  10. 
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incomes  in  each  urbanization  catagory —  urban,  rural  nonfarm  and  farm —  in  both 
surveys.    The  only  other  grain  product  to  show  similar  behavior  was  breakfast 
cereals .  8/ 

More  paste  products  were  consumed  in  the  Northeast  by  persons  in  every 
income  group  than  in  any  of  the  other  three  regions  surveyed  in  1955  (table  18). 
A  large    number  of  people  in  that  region  are  of  foreign  extraction  and  tradition- 
ally eat  paste  products.    The  South,  by  contrast,  showed  a  very  low  per  capita 
consumption  of  these  products  at  every  income  level. 

Production  Methods  and  Ingredients  Used 

Paste;  products  are  made  by  mixing  coarsely  granulated  flour  and  occa« 
sionally  regular  flour  with  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough.    The  dough  is  forced 
through  dies  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.    The  principal  ingredient  in  macaroni 
and  spaghetti  is  semolina,  a  coarse  grind  of  flour  made  from  durum  wheat. 
Macaroni  and  spaghetti  may  also  include  durum  flour,  the  finely  ground  portion 
resulting  from  the  manufacture  of  semolina  or  farina,  a  coarse  granulation  of 
any  wheat,  other  than  durum.    Noodles  are  made  of  farina  and  may  or  may  not  in- 
clude eggs. 

Data  on  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paste  products  indicate 
that  semolina,  farina  and  regular  wheat  flour  comprise  almost  all  of  the 
ingredients  used,  table  17.    These  ingredients  ranged  from  a  low  of  92  percent 
of  the  product  weight  in  195^  to  a  high  of  nearly  100  percent  in  1939  and  aver- 
aged about  96  percent  for  1929-58. 

In  3  Census  years —  1939*  195^  and  1958 —  more  detailed  data  have  been 
obtained  on  the  kinds  of  flour  used.    These  data  indicate  that  in  1939  and  1958 
semolina  and  durum  flour  comprised  about  85  and  90  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
wheat  flour  used  in  paste  products  while  farina  and  other  wheat  flour  accounted 
for  the  remainder.    By  contrast,  a  considerably  different  proportion  of  ingre- 
dients was  used  in  195^  •    In  that  year,  semolina  and  durum  flour  accounted  for 
only  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  flour  used  while  farina  and  other  wheat  flour  made 
up  the  remaining  one-third.    This  extensive  substitution  can  be  explained  by  the 
short  durum  crops  and  resulting  high  prices  experienced  in  both  1953  and  195^ • 
Production  of  durum  wheat  in  1953  totaled  13  million  bushels,  the  smallest  crop 
since  1936.    In  195^,  the  smallest  durum  crop  on  record,  5  million  bushels  was 
harvested.    A  relatively  small  durum  crop  is  in  prospect  for  196l  and  consider- 
able substitution  of  the  wheats  used  in  paste  products  may  again  take  place. 


8/  "Changes  in  Consumption  of  Cereal  Breakfast  Foods,"  National  Food  Situation 
No.  95,  February  196I. 
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Table  22.-  Wheat:    Supply  and  distribution,  Pacific  Northwest, 
(Oregon,  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho),  average 
1954.58,  annual  1958-60 


Supply- 
Carryover,  July  1 
Stocks  on  farms 
Stocks  off  farms 
Total 

Production 

Inshipments  2/ 
Total  supply- 
Distribution 
Di  sappearanc  e 
Used  for  seed 
Milled  for  flour 
Used  for  feed  4/ 
Total 

Rail  shipments  of  grain 
Exports  of  grain  5/ 

Total  disappearance 

Carryover,  June  30 

Total  distribution 

Difference,  unaccounted  6/ 


Year  beginning  July 


:  2,249 
:  87,144 

1,187 

44,266 

2,795 
72,761 

2,879 
76,276 

:  89,393 

45,453 

75-556 

79,155 

:  102,461 
:  40,992 

109,094 
44,253 

116,710 
4l,321 

101,338 
43,843 

:  232,846 

198_j800 

233 • 587 

--.1 

224, 336 

':  3,840 
:  37,338 
:  4,769 

3,791 
38,9^5 
4,402 

3,316 
39,855 
3,590 

3,420 
i/35,376 
3,290 

:  45,947 

47,138 

46,761 

I12I586 

:  2,042 
:  101,482 

790 
83,667 

764 
119 , 497 

3/  594 
142,413 

:      149 , 471 

131  ,.595 

167,022 

135,593 

':  88,551 

75,556 

79,155 

56,421 

:  238^022 

207,151 

246,177 

242^014 

:  -5,176 

-8,351 

-12,590 

-17  678 

l/  Preliminary. 

2/    Grain,  only.  Imports  included  with  inshipments. 
3/    Partly  estimated. 

4/    Includes  an  estimate  of  wheat  purchased  for  feed  by  farmers  from  other  farmers, 
but  does  not  include  "wheat,  mixed  feed"  or  other  wheat  residuals  commonly  used  in 
prepared  feeds. 

5/    Inspected  exports,  grain  only. 

6/    Difference  between  total  supplies  and  total  distribution  due  to  unrecorded  truck 
inshipments  and  unknown  errors  in  the  estimates.    Minus  sign  indicates  total  distri- 
bution exceeds  total  supply. 

Data  made  available  through  the  Northwest  Wheat  Project  carried  on  jointly  by  the 
Oregon  Wheat  Commission,  Washington  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Agricultural 
Estimates  Division,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  U.S.D.A. 
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Table  23       Wheat:    Weighted  average  cash  price  per  bushel,  specified 
marketing  and  dates,  June -August,  i960  and  I96I 


!  All 

No.  2 

No.l  : 

No. 2 

,  classes 

Dark  Hard 

Dark  : 

Hard 

No.  2  Soft 

No.  1 

Month 

.  and  grades, 

and  Hard 

N.  Spring,  ! 

Amber  Durum, 

Red  Winter, 

Soft  White, 

and 

»       six  . 

Winter, 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

St.  Louis 

Portland  l/ 

date 

market  . 

Kansas  City 

i960  :  1961 

i960  :  I96I 

I960  :  1961 

i960  :  I96I 

i960  :  I96I 

i960  :  I96I 

Dal.     Dol . 

Dol .      Dol . 

Dol .      Dol . 

Dol .      Dol . 

Dol .      Dol . 

Dol .      Dol . 

Month 
June 
July 

Week  ended 
June 


July 


August 


2.17 
2.02 


2.21 
2.11 


1-95 
I.89 


23  : 

2.17 

2.23 

30  : 

2.09 

2.16 

7  : 

2.04 

2.09 

14  : 

2.02 

2.07 

21  : 

2.00 

2.08 

28  : 

2.04 

2.18 

h  : 

2.07 

2.28 

11  : 

2.11 

2.32 

18  : 

2.13  4/2.31 

87 

84 
89 
89 
89 
90 

91 
1.93 
1.93 


1.92 
I.98 


I.91 
1.93 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


■97 
.96 
■98 
•99 
.02 
.04 
.09 


2.28 
2.29 


2.27 
2.29 
2.28 
2.32 
2.30 
2.25 
2.14 

2.13 
2.12 


2.27 
2.34 


2.31 
2.35 
2.35 
2.33 
2.37 
2.33 
2.31 
2.29 
2.28 


2.39 
2.37 


2A9  2/1.82  2/1.90 
2.91     1.78  1.87 


98 
,9k 


2.39  2A9 

2.37  2.50 

2.38  3/2.68 
2.36  2.82 
2.35  3/2.78 


2.36 
2.37 
2.37 
2.34 


2.87 
3.09 


1-97 
2.03 


2/1 

1-97 

I.96 

•90 

1.94 

1.97 

1.80 

1 

85 

1.94 

1.97 

1.80 

1 

85 

I.94 

I.98 

1.76 

1 

•  91 

I.94 
I.96 

2.03 

1.78 

3/1 

■  92 

2.10 

1.81 

1 

■  96 

I.96 

2.09 

3/1.74 

1 

•  99 

1.96 

2.07 

2/1.86 

I.96 

2.08 

1/  Average  of  daily  cash  quotations. 
2/  One  car. 
3/  Two  cars. 
kj  Preliminary. 


Table  24  .-  Wheat:    Average  closing  price  per  bushel  of  September  futures, 
specified  markets  and  dates,  June-August,  i960  and  I96I 


Month 

Chicago 

Kansas 

City 

*  Minneapolis 

and 

date 

i960 

:  1961 

:       i960  : 

1961 

:  i960 

:  1961 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Month  ! 

June 

I.87 

1.92 

1.88 

1.94 

2.06 

2.15 

July  : 

I.85 

1-95 

1.90 

I.96 

2.07 

2.24 

Week  ended 

June  23 

1.85 

1-93 

1.87 

1.94 

2.06 

2.16 

30 

1.86 

1.95 

I.87 

1.96 

2.06 

2.22 

July  7 

1.86 

1-95 

I.89 

I.98 

2.06 

2.27 

14 

I.85 

1-93 

1.91 

1-95 

2.07 

2.2^  • 

21 

1.84 

I.96 

I.90 

1.97 

2.08 

2.25 

28 

1.84 

I.96 

I.89 

1.96 

2.08 

2.24 

August  4 

1.86 

0  1-97 

1.92 

I.98 

2.07 

2.26 

11 

1.86 

I.98 

1.92 

2.00 

2.09 

2.24 

18 

I.85 

2.00 

1.92 

2.01 

2.08 

2.25 

I 


I 
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Table  25.-  Wheat:     Price  per  bushel  in  3  exporting  countries,  Fridays,  nearest 
mid-nonth,  January -August  I96I;  weekly,  June-August  I96I 


Hard  Spring 

Hard,  winter, 

!  soft 

No.  2  Manitoba 

No.  1  at 

Date 

:      No.  1  Dark 

Northern 

Galveston  4/ 

No.  1  White  at 

(Friday) 

:      Northern  at 

at  Fort 

Portland  l/ 

Australia 

Duluth  l/ 

William  2/  3/ 

:  .  2/ 

*  . 
•(United  States) 

( Canada ) 

V  United  btates ; 

(United  States ; 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

ix>J_Lars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Mid-nonth 

c  /i 

5/I.5O 

January 

13 

:  2.10 

1.64 

2.24 

2.10 

February 

17 

2.10 

I.65 

2.14 

March 

17 

:  2.10 

l.oo 

2.08 

2/1*51 

April 

2.10 

1.66 

2.15 

2.03 

C  /  1  CO 

May 

12 

2.16 

LOO 

2.13 

2.00 

5/1.50 

June 

16 

:  2.20 

1.67 

Oil 

I.96 

C  / 1  CA 

5/1.50 

Juiy 

If 

2.30 

1.70 

1 .90 

£/±O0 

August 

18 

2.24 

1.72 

2  ?4 

2.09 

Weekly 

d .  dO 

I  .0  f 

x  .  yo 

June 

23 

2.11 

30 

2.28 

1.67 

2.14 

1.96 

July 

7 

2.27 

1.68 

1-97 

21 

2.28 

1.71 

2.16 

2.06 

28 

2.24  . 

1.72 

2.17 

2.11 

August 

4 

2.25 

1.72 

2.20 

2.07 

11 

2.22 

I.72 

2.24 

2.08 

1/    Spot  or  to  arrive.    ~2j    Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store.    ~zj    Sales  to  noncontract 
countries.    Converted  to  United  States  currency.    4/    F.o.b.  ship.    CCC  selling  price  for  immedi- 
ate delivery.  5/  Australian  Wheat  Board  basic  selling  price  for  f .a.q..  bulk  wheat,  f.o.b.  basis, 
reported  for  January,  February  and  March.    No  later  firm  figures  available.    The  August  report 
quoted  prices  averaged  around  $1.50  during  April-July. 


Table  26  .-  Wheat:    Stocks  in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  I956-0I 


Stocks  in 
position 

:  1956 

;  1957 

;  1958 

:  1959 

:  i960 

:  1961 

:  ^ 

1,000  bu. 


1,000  bu.    1,000  bu.     1,000  bu.    1,000  bu.    1,000  bu. 


Farm  2/ 

Interior  mills,  elevators  and 

warehouses  2/  3/ 
Terminals  (commercial)  4/ 
Merchant  mills  and  mill 

elevators  5/ 
Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

tion  7/ 

Total 


67,246 

59,896 

50,867 

114,937 

95,935 

135,893 

443,676 

379,162 

447,128 

695,241 

1,154,132 

1,200,114 

332,323 

313,481 

304,782 

403,845 

6/ 

§/ 

64,741 

65,257 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

125,429 

91,010 

73,270 

81,067 

63^51 

70,559 

1,033,415 

908,806 

881,047 

1,295,090 

1,313,518 

1,406, 566 

1/  Preliminary" 

2/  Estimates  of  Crop    Reporting  Board. 

3/  All  off -farm  storage  not  otherwise  designated. 

"kj  Commercial  stocks  reported  by  Grain  Division,  AMS,  4!;  Terminal  cities. 

5/  Mills  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  millings  and  stocks  of  flour. 

0/  Included  with  "interior  mills,  elevators  and  warehouses". 

j/  Owned  by  CCC  and  stored  in  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC;  other  wheat 
owned  by  CCC  as  well  as  wheat  outstanding  under  loan  is  included  in  the  estimates  by  positions. 
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Table  27.-  Wheat,  i960  crop:    Quantities  outstanding  under  reseal 
and  under  loan,  July  1,  1961 


1960-crop  wheat 

outstanding  l/ 

State 

:         Under  reseal 

:         Under  loan 

Total 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

California 

:  16 

9 

15 

Colorado 

r  3,555 

21 

3,576 

Idaho 

:  179 

2 

> 

181 

Illinois 

— 

6 

6 

Kansas 

4,701 

130 

4,831 

Michigan 

:  — 

4 

4 

Minnesota 

:  1,317 

131 

1,448 

Missouri 

— 

•  13 

13 

Montana  : 

4,331 

168 

4,469 

Nebraska 

:  6,898 

104 

7,001 

New  Mexico 

:  16 

2/ 

16 

New  York 

— 

1 

1 

North  Dakota 

:  10,633 

989 

11,662 

Ohio 

— 

3 

3 

Oklahoma 

192 

5 

197 

Oregon, 

:  282 

12 

294 

Pennsylvania 

4 

South  Dakota 

:  7,407 

1,238 

8,645 

Texas 

28 

28 

Washington 

376 

376 

Wyoming 

:  272 

2/ 

272 

Other  States  3/ 

1 

1 

Total  4/ 

40,203 

2,841 

43,043 

1/  No  purchase -agreement  wheat  outstanding;  all  transactions  were  completed  by  July  1. 
2/  Less  than  500  bushels. 

3/  States  which  had  less  than  500  bushels  under  loan. 

%j  Data  are  from  CCC  Operating  Reports  and  differ  slightly  from  totals  shown  in  text  which  are  from  CCC 


Fiscal  Reports. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Grain  Division. 


Table  28.-  Wheat:    CCC-owned  stocks,  by  classes  and  commodity 
office  areas,  July  1,  1961  l/ 


Maritime 

Fleet  ; 

Class 

Kansas  City 

:  Dallas 

:Evanston 

Minneapolis : 

Portland 

Portland  ': 

:  Total 
Evanston : 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000  1,000 
bu .           bu . 

Hard  winter 
Hard  spring 

Soft  winter  : 

White 

Mixed 

Durum  2/  : 
Balancing  item  '• 

662,274 
249 
1,110 

:  306 

236,510 
•  176 
105 

1,336 
11,105 
1,751 
316 
49 

36,814 
I78.7IO 

I89 
49 
5,3^9 

24,632 
18 
13 

30,159 
52 

6,620 

15,206  976,772 
8,697  198,779 
3,050 

  37,590 

1,249 

5,349 
—  -17,434 

Total 

664,933 

236,791 

1*,557 

221,111 

54,874 

6,620 

23,9031,205,355 

1/  Includes  stocks  sold  but  not  delivered.  ~" ~- 
2/  Includes  not  red  durum. 

3_/  Balancing  item  to  bring  amount  reported  by  classes  in  line  with  amount  reported  in  inventory. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Grain  Division. 
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Table  29.-  Wheat: 

CCC -owned 

stocks,  by  positions, 

by  States, 

July  1,  1961  1/ 

:      Terminals,  : 

Maritime 

State 

Bin  sites 

:  elevators  and  : 

:  Total 

:  warehouses  2/  : 

r  leet 

1,000  bu. 

1.000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

Maine 



342 



342 

Massachusetts  : 



172 



172 

New  York  : 



9,765 

14,029 

23,794 

New  Jersey.                .  : 



5Jk 



.  -  574 

Pennsylvania  : 



517 



517 

Ohio  : 



60 



60 

Indiana  : 



15 



15 

Illinois  : 



10 



10 

Michigan  : 



45 



45 

Wisconsin  : 



15,330 



15,330 

Minnesota 

ToO 

63,677 



64,437 

Iowa 

— 

777 



777 

Missouri 

198 

28,916 



29,114 

North  Dakota  : 

9,765 

51  ..526 



61,291 

South  Dakota  : 

9,942 

28,782 



38,724 

Nebraska  : 

490 

150,008 



150,498 

Kansas  : 

13..  808 

418,970 



432,778 

Maryland  : 

— 

2,428 



2,428 

Virginia 

— 

311 

9,874 

IO.185 

North  Carolina 

— 

24 



24 

Georgia  : 

— 

15 



15 

Kentucky 

— 

35 



35 

Tennessee 

— 

1,661* 



1,664 

Alabama 

— 

132 



132 

Mississippi  : 

— 

668 



668 

Arkansas 

:  — 

5,000 



5,000 

Louisiana 

:  — 

11,427 



11,427 

Oklahoma 

:  — 

98,154 



98,154 

Texas 

:  — 

117,302 



117,302 

Montana 

:  4,201 

20,224 



34,425 

Idaho 

:  — 

3,104 



3,104 

Wyoming 

— 

2,410 



2,410 

Colorado 

:  872 

34,750 



35,622 

New  Mexico  : 

— 

2,405 



2,405 

Utah 

:  — 

598 



598 

Washington 

:  — 

24.428 



24,428 

Oregon 

: 

9,522 

6,620 

16,142 

California 

— 

3,965 



3,965 

Sub -total 

:    hO,  036 

1,108,052 

30,523 

1,178,611 

Areas  in  transit  3/ 

Kansas  City 

— 

—  —  — 

15,453 

Minnespolis 

»                   —  —  — 

11.291 

U.  S.  Total 

•  40,036 

1,108,052 

30,523 

1,205,355 

1/    Includes  stocks  sold  but  not  delivered.     2/     Includes  terminals,  subteminal 3 , 
country  elevators,  warehouses,  etc.     3/    Moved  from  official  weight  points  and  has  not 
been  unloaded  or  sold. 

e 

Grain  Division,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
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Table  30.-  Wheat:    CCC  sales  or  other  disposition,  July-June, 
1959-60  and  1960-61;  July-Aug.,  i960  and  1961 


_  ! 
item  ■ 

,  July-June 

Julv  1 

— An  pi  1  erf;    1  0 

xy?y-ou  . 

X^UJ  —ox 

I960  1/ 

!  1961 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

Domestic  Sales  and  Dispositions 

3y  CSS  Commodity  Offices  : 

3,h8l 

Nonstorable  country  warehouse  : 

2,075 

2l6 

126 

Nonstorable  track  and  terminal  : 

5,252 

.  6,196 

403 

258  . 

Statutory  minimum  2/ 

5,805 

4,969 

1,644 

11,065  ' 

Other  domestic  : 

485 

171 

16 

39 

Donations  : 

20 

17 

13 

— 

By  ASC  County  Offices  : 

Nonstorable  Din  site 

5 

81 

4 

1,231 

Statutory  minimum  2/ 

1,621 

5,532 

122 

9,810 

Total  domestic 

16,669 

19,041 

2,418 

22,529 

ExDort  Sales  and  Dispositions 

GR-3^5    3/  : 

92,309 

133,^99 

19,^3 

14,834 

Barter  : 

26,04l 

3M^6 

2,015 

11,453 

GSM  credit  4/ 

1+71 

4,427 

103 

232 

Other  export 

919 

6,186 

1,653 

Donations  : 

9,469 

28,112 

843 

2,857 

Total  export  ! 

129,209 

206,970 

24,097 

29,376 

Total  dispositions 

145,878 

226,011 

26,515 

51,905 

l/Through  August  19 •    2/  For  unrestricted  domestic  use 

3/  Sales 

under  payment- 

in-kind  program. 

4/General  Sales  Manager's  Credit  Program; 

CCC  sales  made 

at  the  next  export  price. 

Table  31--  Wheat:     Inspections  for  export,  by  classes  and  coastal  areas, 

July-June  1959-60  and  196O-61 


Coastal 
area 

Hard  red 
spring 

:    Hard  red 
:  winter 

:     Soft  red 
:  winter 

White 

Durum 

Mixed 

Total 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

July-June 

1959-60 

lake  Ports 
Atlantic  : 
Gulf  : 
Pacific 

11,268 
14,344 
7,809 
2,323 

96 

18,936 
177,085 
19,580 

642 
23,233 
13,093 

2,209 
18,3^1 

102,483 

702 
64 

14,215 
75,561 
198,051 
124,386 

Total  : 

35,744 

215,697 

36,973 

123,033 

766 

412,213 

July-June 

1960-61 

lake  Ports 
Atlantic 
Gulf  : 
Pacific  : 

10,084 
9,856 
3,758 
1,636 

7,565 
311S1+58 
26,302 

6,376 
31,722 
13,721 

2*3*1 
9,357 

120,828 

3,886 
985 
385 

785 
5 

1,649 

22,687 
60,270 
332,327 
150,41^ 

Total  : 

25,334 

34o,325 
■ 

51,819 

132,526 

5,256 

2,439 

5d5,699 
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INDEX    OF  TABLES 

  Table 

Page  number 

WHEAT 

Acreage,  Yield  and  Production 

All  wheat  and  winter  wheat,  I9I+5-6I   II4.  5 

All  spring,  durum  and  other  spring,  19^5-°!   •   Ik  6 

Acreage  and  production,  by  regions,  averages  1935-50,  annual  191*6-61    8  2 

CCC:    Price  Support  Operations,  Disposition  and  Stocks 

Quantities  resealed  and  still  outstanding  under  leans,  1960-crop,  July  1,  1961    kh  2J 

Sales  and  othar  disposition,  July-June  I959-6O  and  I96O-6I,  July-August  i960  and  I96I  . .  U6  30 

Stocks,  by  classes  and  areas,  July  1,  1961    kk  28 

Stocks,  by  positions  and  States,  July  1,  I96I  . .  45  29 

Exports,  Inclvding  Flour 
United  States: 

Exports,  "cy  country  of  destination,  July -June,  1959-60  and  I96O-6I    22  8 

Exports  under  Government  programs,  I9U8-6O    2k  9 

Inspections  for  Export,  by  Classes  and  Coastal  Areas,  July -June  1959-60  and  I96O-0I    kS  31 

Prices 

September  futures,  June-August,  i960  and  I96I    1*2  2k 

Cash,  weighted  averages,  specified  markets,  June-August  i960  and  1961    k2  23 

Cash  and  support,  terminal  markets,  i960  and  1961    12  k 

In  3  exporting  countries,  January- August,  1961    l*-3  25 

Support  at  principal  markets,  1956-61    ±k  J 

Stocks,  Total,  by  Positions,  July  1,  1956-61    I43  26 

Supplies  Available  for  Export  and  Carryover  in  k  Major  Exporting  Countries, 

July  1,  191+9-61    26  10 

Supply  and  Distribution 
Wheat: 

By  classes,  1957-61    10  3 

Condensed  table,  1955-61    6  1 

Detailed  table,  1935-61    39  20 

Detailed  table,  half  years,  1952-61    38  19 

Pacific  Northwest,  average  I95I+-58,  annual  1958-60    1+1  22 

Flour,  July  years,  1935-60   I4O  21 

RYE 

Acreage,  Yield  and  Production,  United  States,  1935-61    32  lk 

CCC:    Price  Support  Operations  and  Stocks 

National  supports,  with  comparisons,  under  support,  deliveries  to  CCC  and  stocks 

owned,  1939-61    33  iS 

Stocks,  by  positions  and  States,  July  1,  1961    30  12 

Prices 

Averages  at  Minneapolis  and  received  by  farmers,  U.  S.  and  selected  States,  July  I96I 

with  comparisons    30  13 

Cash  and  support,  Minneapolis  market,  i960  and  1961    12  k 

Stocks,  Total,  by  Positions,  July  1,  1956-61    32  15 

Supply  and  Distribution,  Annual,  1934-61    28  11 

TABLES  IN  SPECIAL  ARTICLE 

Macaroni,  Spaghetti  and  Noodles: 

Consumption  per  person  in  urban  households  in  a  week,  spring  1955    36  18 

Total  and  per  capita  production  and  ingredients  used,  selected  years    3I1.  17 
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The  Wheat  Situation  is  published  in 
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The  next  issue  will  be  released  October  25 
1961. 


